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NEW LATIN BOOKS 
NIVER'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND som ox 


CICERO’S ORATIONS 
By Harmon B. Niver, A. B., Teacher ee York City By Roserr W. Tunsrart, Classical Master in Tome Institute, Maryland, Second 


Public Schools, edition, xlvi +570 pages. ‘‘The best working edition that we now have. It evidences 
; on every page a delicate mastery of the niceties of Latin syntax, happily blended with 
a keen insight into the practical needs of an intelligent and earnest student.” Has 


Price, 90 cents, maps and illustrations. Price, $1.25. 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR 
HIS book furnishes a narrative history of England for the By Harry F. Towre and Paut R. Jenxs, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. xlviii + 558 
higher grades of elementary schools. It traces not only the pages. A most attractive, practical book for working students. Has a unique syntac- 
growth of those principles of liberty and self-government tical appendix. Abundant illustrations. Price, $1.25, 


which are the common heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race, but also WRITING LATIN. Book One 

the gradual development of the British Empire and its rise to the Second Year Work. By J. Epmunp Barss, Latin Master, Hotchkiss School, Connecti- 
front rank of the world’s manufacturing and commercial powers. cut. 87 pages. Furnishes an abundance of exercises with invaluable ‘‘Hinte.’’ Je 
It is written in a clear and simple style, and lays especial stress 

upon the progress of civilization as exemplified in literature and the WRITING LATIN. Book Two 

arts. Questions and topics for home reading follow each section, Third and Fourth Year Work. By J. Epmunp Barss. 172 pages. Follows a similar 
and will encourage independent thought and supplement the work plan with Book One. Admirably suited for practical work. Price, 75 cents» 

of the classroom. In the appendix are given lists of books easily A FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


accessible and especially suited for reference. The illustrations By Cuartes W. Barn, late Head Master of the Sewanee Grammar School in the Uni- 
versity of the South. Professor in South Carolina College. viii+335 pages. A 


APO, DUERAHORS,. APPENGEALS, and attractive, and. the ei help ful product of fine scholarship and long experience in teaching preparatory Latin in clas+i- 
and not overcrowded. cal schools of highest rank. Price, 75 cents. 
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| « co. ||| Standard Water Colors 


PETTIGREW, 
Ours are Standard because they are based on the solar 
BANKERS AND BROKERS spectrum. We put them up in many different styles. 


They are selling rapidly in all parts of the country. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
SEND FOR GUR NEW PRICE LIST 


19 KILBY STREET, BOSTON : We Publish Kindergarten Review at $1.00a year. Send for sample copy. 
All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. MI LTON BRADLEY Co., Spri ngfield a Mass, 
sata NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


An interesting point about the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 


Is that the two rar are smooth andeven Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad and Turned up. Still another 
point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO Wart? 375: 


THE CHILDREN RIGHT 


The Dixon Company have been peculiarly fortunate in making Lead Pencils, especially suitable 
for school use. Now that School Boards are buying pencils for the pupils, instead of obliging 
parents to supply the children, the attention of all superintendents and teachers is called to 


PENCILS 


They are the Ideal Pencil for schoolroom work, as they are uniformly graded and have tough, 
smooth leads that don’t require sharpening every blessed minute. Unless good pencils, uniformly 
graded and with smooth, yet tough leads are used, the best results cannot be expected. 

We will be glad to send you Dixon’s Pencil Guide. It will enable you to select just the 


right pencil for the work in your own particular school. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


J ersey City, N. J ° 
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ILLIAMS & ROGERS 
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IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
a of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
yitably employed in the stady of Astronomy 
Physical and Commercial Geography, History 
Science, Art and other branches. Every schoo 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue /ree. 
MecALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, 49 Nassau St., 


NEW YEARLY SU KSCRIPTIONS tothe 
“Journal of Education” will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 

PURLISHING Of. 
Beacon 8t., Boston, 


WING 


Are sold direct from the factory — and 
in no other way 


HEN you buy a Wing Piano you buy at whole- 
sale. You pay the actual cost of making it 
with only our small wholesale, profit added. 
When you buy a piano as most people buy 


factory. 


saving ? 


for which it is made is its tone. 


as the trained musician. 


Piano. 


and sold in 36 years — since 1868. 


will be under no obligation to buy it. 
you pay us for it. 


action, workmanship or material. 


guitar, zither, and banjo. 


used; 
Write for it. 


WING & SON 


pianos—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent 
and other expenses; his profit, and the commission or 
salary of the agents and salesmen he employs. 
what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the 
The retail profit on a piano is never less than 
$75 — often it is as much as $200. Isn’t this worth 


But in buying a piano there is something a great 
deal more important than the price to be thought of. 
A piano is a musical instrument and the one grea: object 
A perfect tone is ap- 
preciated by everybody—the beginner in music as well 
‘* Pure and sweet; every note 
clear and musical; responsive to the lightest touch yet 
possessing great volume and power, without a trace of 
harshness” — this describes the tone of the Wing 


Sent on. trial. 


we will take it back at our expense and without one cent of cost to you. 
You can pay by small monthly installments if desired. We take old instruments in exchange. 


bility does not cease when you buy the piano. Every Wing Piano is guaranteed by us for 12 years against any defect in tone, 


This is 


It is a great success. 


We pay freight. 


Instrumental Attachment 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Our experience of over a third of a century manufacturing pianos of the very highest quality, enables us to produce an 
instrument that cannot be improved upon in tone, workmanship, finish or durability. 
Our plan of selling is not an experiment. Over 38,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured 


We can probably refer you to purchasers right in your own neighborhood. 


No advance payment 


We do not ask anyone to buy a Wing Piano merely because of what we say about it; and although we can refer to over 
38,000 satisfied purchasers, we do not ask you to buy a Wing Piano because they recommend it. 
in your home if you live in any part of the United States. 
the freight and other charges on the piano in advance. 


We will not ask for any advance payment or deposit. 
We will allow you to keep the piano in your home for 20 days. 
If not satisfactory in any way, or if for any reason you think it is not the piano yuu want, 
Should you decide to buy it, then and not until then, 


The Wing Piano contains a number of improvements and. special features which are not to be found in any other piano. : 
Among them, the Instrumental attachment by which any ordinary player can imitate perfectly the tones of the mandolin, harp,’ 


WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial to- 
any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. 
| easy monthly payments. Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 


A Book You Need—Sent FREE 


A book which contains as much information about pianos as any expert possesses. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 
carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. Itdescribes the materials, 
ves pictures of all the different parts and tells how they should be made and put together. Itisthe only book of ita kind ever published. 


It contains 116 pages and is named “‘ The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” e send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. 


KEY NO. 353-364 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET 


We will place a Wing Piano 
We will pay 
You 


Our responsi-: 


Sold on 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Sirect, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 

Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 


Orchestra. 


“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 
World.” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people; $60 per month. 

TRANSIENT RATES: 
One Room, with bath.............00+. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 
Parlor,2 Bedrooms, with bath, $5 and $7 per day 

Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 

Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.” € 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before ears roe orders. 
Trv us on your next order? Also on Sili- 
cate goods in all lis forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts.,. NEW YORK. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL: POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 


Join the Procession to Vermont! 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSKI VALLEY: 
MONTREAL ano 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Are most directly reached from Boston and 
New England Points via the scenic Central 
Vermont Railway line. 
Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 
* Among the Green Hillis.” 
T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston. 


INSHIP 


Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON, 


VALUABLE BOARDING 


AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Located in growing city in Middle West. Com- 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses 

Modern brick building, all improvements, furni. 
ture, cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ATER 


ALL THE WAY BY W 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
, LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsofthreeormore, . 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, -00 me 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and al] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 year 
$3.00 7 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both peperstooneaddress, . . . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street, 10 E. 14th Street. 878 WabashAve. 
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THR SONG OF WAR. 


War and war forever— 
Thunder of hill and plain; 

And the skies weep tears of crystal 
O’er the battle’s crimson rain. 


And the wrath-red torch of Ruin 
In fields of the flowering May, 
And Christ is never a captain 
Where the nations strike and slay. 


And not in the cruel clamor, 
Where the swords their souls release, 
Can they hear from the heights, storm-hidden, 
The Christ-voice, whispering, ‘‘Peace!’”’ 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


A ROSE TO THE LIVING. 


A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead; 
In filling love’s infinite store, 
A rose to the living is more, 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled— 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead, 
—Nixon Waterman. 


ESSENTIALS. 


BY HON. W. W. STETSON, MAINE, 


Self-control gives power to strength and adds 
grace to beauty. 

Obedience has found its only perfect illustration 
in the Son of God. Freedom cannot prevail until it 
is regnant in the lives of the sons, of inen. 

Unselfishness is the fundamental quality of every 
noble soul and of every hope of happiness. 

Reverence is the tribute the best within us pays 
to the Divine wherever found. 

Conscientiousnes makes us alert for the welfare of 
others and sensitive for our own rightness. 

Sympathy sees more than is in sight and says 
more than it puts into words. 

Loyalty defends without asking questions and de- 
votes itself to crowning the contest with victory. 

Ideals keep the heart pure, the thought clear, and 
the act righteous. 

Self-respect dignifies the humblest life and, in the 
end, saves the sinner. 

Simplicity glorifies the great man, and renders at- 
tractive the average citizen. 

Faith knows it is better to, feel the truth than to 
know what is true. 

Application develops a genius for work: work is 
the world’s saving blessing. 

Appreciation is the offspring of fine sentiment and 
an intuitive understanding. 

_ Courtesy is genuine if it is gracious under provoca- 
tion; it eushions the jolts of life. 

Serenity makes safe the strenuous life and multi- 
plies its sweetest joys. 

Gratitude is the whitest flower of the Christian 
civilization. 

Optimism helps to make the worst better and the 
best a benediction, 


Honesty urges us to give a fraction more than we 
receive and keeps us sane on the values of “thine” 
and “mine.” 

Sanity sees the littleness of small things, the 
greatness of large things, and the proportion and per- 
spective of all things.—Circular of Inspiration. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE.—(L) 


BY JOHN E. MORRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Alliance, O, 


School superintendence is gradually evolving into 
a distinct profession, if indeed it is not already such. 
Evidences of this are found in the transactions of 
educational associations, and in the educational lit- 
erature of the day. The office of superintendent is 
being recognized as one of extreme importance be- 
cause of its large possibilities and far-reaching re- 
sults, and it is readily inferred that there should be 
special preparation for this as for any other profes- 
sion. With this end in view a series of papers on 
this subject is offered, and it will be the aim of the 
articles to show the complete mission of the public 
school superintendent and to instruct in superin- 
tendence as an art. ‘The meaning of the word 
superintendent and other similar terms will be 
studied with reference to the duties of each, and the 
way to perform them. 

The relation of a superintendent to his com- 
munity, to his bourd of education, to pupils and 
teachers will be discussed. His relation also to out- 
side matters, such as church, society, the state, higher 
educational institutions, and other members of his 
profession will be considered. An effort will be 
made to discover the means whereby a superintend- 
ent may become a success in his work, and a power 
in his community. 

ETYMCLOGY AND DEFINITION. 

he word superintend is derived from super, 
which means above, over, or superior in position, 
and from intend, which means to purpose, plan, de- 
sign, or direct. A superintendent is one who over- 
sees with power of direction, or one who takes care of 
with authority. A superintendent of schools or a 
superintendent of instruction is an officer duly 
elected or «.ppointed for a year or term of years, and 
invested with authority to oversee the work of in- 
struction in a system of schools. 

The difference between superintend and supervise 
is not clearly defined. In architecture, to superin- 
tend is to give constant and detailed oversight, while 
to supervise is to give only a general oversight. In 
schoo! affairs, the reverse is true. A superintendent 
may have under him a number of supervisors who 
give detailed oversight to the work of certain de- 
partments, such as writing, music, etc. Sometimes 
in large cities the work of supervisors is to have gen- 
eral oversight of the work of instruction in certain 
districts or sections. Jn such cases the supervisors 
are really assistant superintendents. 

I was once greeted on the streets by a youngster 
with, “Oh, “imimma, there goes our superintender!”’ 
I smiled at his supposed mistake, but later I learned 
ihat suriniendant, superintender, and even super are 
synonymous with superintendent. 

Other terms indicating a less degree of oversight 
and authority are inspector, overseer, manager, 
director, and principal. In the United States the 
term superintendent of schools is well-nigh univer- 
sal, but in wither English-speaking countries the 
terms inspector and director are used. Director is 
also used in Germany. In some states the leading 
teacher is called superintendent, no matter if he is 
in charge of no more than two or three schools. In 
other states there are county superintendents and 
city superintendents, and the officer in charge of the 
schools in places less in size than a city has the title 
of principal, and is under the cownty superintendent. 


FAMOUS COMMUNITY 


AT AMANA, IOWA. 


‘Nuere is one genuinely prosperous, peaceful, and 
apparently eternal communistie settlement in the 
New World. I have known at first hand and in their 
prime the other important experiments in commun- 
istie life, and have seen them all transformed or 
altogether put out of commission because of inabil- 
ity to meet local prejudices, legal. requirements, or 
industrial conditions, hence the satisfaction with 
which, from time to time, I have studied the Amana 
settlement, which is apparently as secure as the 
Hawkeye state, as prosperous as Wall street, as har- 
monious as a honeymoon. 

There is no more beautiful faim country between 
the seas than the forty square miles of rolling 


prairie which the Amana colony owns and occupies. . 


‘This vast farm has two beautiful lakes, about ten 
miles of the lowa river, which winds through its rich 
fields, and ten square miles of oak, hickory, hemlock, 
maple, and walnut, so that one never sees fields of 
oats, corn, wheat, or grass without a rich back- 
ground of hard-wood grove-forest. 

The farm is ten miles in length, and averages four 
miles in width, and there is not a farmhouse or iso- 
lated barn or shed in all the forty square miles, but 
the 1,800 citizens live in seven towns, or villages, in 
each of which are from 100 to 400 men, women, and 
children. As a rule, the houses are two stories, of 
stone or brick, each with a small front yard of 
flowers and grape arbor, while in the rear is a large 
vegetable and fruit garden. 

In each village is a meeting house, a schoolhouse, 
a store, a large barn or two, and a mill or factory. 
The villages are much: alike. Each family has its 
own home. There is no dash of paint on any build- 
ing, inside or out, but this is scarcely missed because 
everything is scrupulously clean. Not a home is 
without its flowers, fruits, and vegetables; not one 
is without its Jarge, clean vard, its out-of-door 
benches and vine-covered arbor. Not a weed peeps 
out anywhere. Not a family is without its vegetable 
garden of celery, asparagus, lettuce, radishes, beets, 
cucuinbers, melons, onions, turnips, cauliflower, 
beans, peas, early potatoes, and early corn. 

The women do all the light work in the gardens 
about the hhouse, after the plowing and plantiag 
have been done by the men. 

Every rod of the forty square miles of woods, 
fields, and gardens is groomed as though it was the 
pet luxnry of some multi-millionaire. There is no 
fringe of weeds about the cornfield, no underbrush 
sapping the life of the native forest groves, no seed 
wafting lusty weeds by the roadside. Nowhere is 
there a shaky fencepost, a broken rail, a lopped 
branch of a tree, or weak plank in a bridge, No- 
where is there a neglected bit of farm machinery, or 
a ragged roadside woodpile. 

The barn and barnyard of each.village is ideal. 
All in all, there are 300 noble horses in the eolony,— 
large, handsome, well groomed, with fine harnesses 
and the latest styles of wagons, of which there are 
300. There are 1,800 sleek, fat cows, calves, and 
oxen, 3,500 blooded sheep. All stock is of the best 
in blood and breed. 

The colony has no township officers, as it owns 
oe entire township of thirty-six square miles, and 
pays no county, road, or school tax. It is allowed 
to build and keep its own roads in repair, and they 
are the best in the state. They build their own 
schoclhouses, and the schools are virtually in ses- 
sion fifty-two weeks in the year, getting now and 
then a day off when the teacher and older pupils are 
needed at some crisis in the farming, or when the 
teacher—always a man—has occasion to be away for 
a day, which is rare. The school day knows no five- 
hour limit. 

There is nothing strenuous about their school life, 
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but without any fuss the children learn German and 
English, reading and writing them with equal 
fluency. They all write a clear, plain hand, ard 
know numbers, language, and geography well, but 
with none of the frills. They all have.more or less 
of industrial school work. The girls, even the littlest 
girls, knit and sew in schools like artists with needles, 

Each village has some special industry, woolen, 
cotton, calico, or starch factory, sawmill, or flour 
mill. ‘heir goods have a national reputation. No 
article of produce or manufacture 
from honey to dress goods goes out 
of the colony that does not com- 
mand an extra price in any market 
because it bears the name Amana. 

Each family has its living from 
the colony, drawing a_ small 
amount in cash annually for per- 
sonal needs. 

They are a highly moral, deeply 
religious, severely plain, but gen- 
uinely comfortable and peaceavle 
people. ‘They have a daily brief 
religious service in cach village ai 
the close of the twilight hour. In 
dress, customs, and manners they 
are a simple folk, and in evcryth nz 
scrupulously neat. There is a gen- 
eral samencss in the dress of the 
women, though it comes from its 
simplicity and from the fact that 
the goods are made in the com- 
munity. There is something of 
individuality. 
whole, unpatched, and nothing has 
an overworn look. Thrift marks everything and 
everybody at Amana. A smile of contentment, a 
look of comfort characterizes al] the women and 
children, especially. 

If there are seeds of discontent. if there is sup- 
pressed discord, if elements of ultimate disruption 
are being wursed, I have never discovered thein 
among the leaders or in the rank and file, and I 
prophesy the same peace and prosperity of Anrana 
fifty years hence as to-day. 

In Germany there was organized in 1714 a reli- 
gious sect known as the “Community of True In- 
spiration,” a devout, godly people, with no other im- 
portant characteristic than an intense faith in the 
book of Books as a literal voicing of the will of the 
Jord. There are no freaks in their faith or prac- 
tice. There was a widespread feeling among the sec! 
seventy years ago that they should colonize in 
America, and, with funds in their possession, for 
they were always thrifty, they sent pioneers to this 
country, who purchased, in 1843, within ten miles of 
Buffalo, 5,000 acres of land for a trifle over $50,000 
($10.50 an acre), and named the settlement Ebenezer. 

Some 1,200 persons soon came over, but none of 
the conditions were satisfactory, and finding it pos- 
sible, ten years later, to sell their land to advantage 
because of its location, they went West and had their 
pick of the choice land of the Great West beyond the 
Mississippi, and they chose well. 

Their first purehase was of 18,000 acres, to which 
they soon added half as much more. They chose the 
name---Amana--from the Songs of Sclomon, “re- 
main true.” 

In 1855 they bnilt their first village—Old Amana 
—settling later West, High, East, Middle, and South 
Amana and Homestead. There were 1,200 to remove 
from Ebenezer to Amana, and the growth has been 
slow, not more than a 50-per cent. gain in fifty years. 

There have been, to all intents and purposes, no 
addition from outside, either by marriage or recruits, 
so that the 1.200 Amanites of to-day are the children 
or grandchildren of those who came over in 1843-5. 
The security and permanency are due to the peace 
and prosperity, which in turn are due to the homo- 
geneity of the people, by which are eliminated a!) 
envies, rivalrics, and jealousies. The older men 
have always heen the official leaders, while the 
younger men find abundant activity in the varied in- 
dustries of the community. | 

‘Those who came originally put their all into the 
enterprise, while the home sect added in a mission- 
ary way as much more as was needed. If any out- 


sider is admitted, he must put in his property, much 
or little but if he ever withdraws he may take out 
al] that he put in, but without interest, he having 
had a living for himself and family while a member 
of the community. 

The thirty square miles of rich farm land, with ten 
square miles more of the best timber in Lowa, would 
seli under'the hammer for a third of amillion dollars, 
while the 5,000 choice animals, 300 wagons, 300 farin 
machines, together with the mills, factories, stores, 
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and buildings, would carry the value, independent of 
cash and outside investments, well above a half- 
million dollars. owned by the community of 1,500 
persons and owned virtually equally by the families. 

Where in all this broad land is there to be foun| 
another group of 1,800 persons as well off as are 
these men, women, and children, who are sure ef an 
adequate living. in a good home, with peaceable 
neiglubors, with an undivided interest in property 
werth half a million, which has been aceumuiated 
by them and their ancestors in sixty years from an 
original investment of only about a tenth of the 
half-mellion ? 

To know these people, from the sweet knitting 
little schoolgirl to the honored principal, from the 
farm inanager of a village and the superintendent of 
the factory to the president of the entire enterprise, 
is a privilege not to be lightly prized, and the memv- 
ries of visits to all these villages are a rare enjoy- 
ment in one’s Eastern home. 


A. F. Winship. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE JOVENILE COURT. 
(IIL) 


RY BEN LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


SOME STUDIES IN JUVENILE OFFENCES. 

Recently, in a certain neighborhood in Denver, 
shere IT spent a part of my boyhood, I talked to a 
large assembly of bovs, ranging in ages from nine to 
fourteen years. I joked with them. I used enough 
of their own slang to let them know I was not above 
them. I told them enongh of my own ‘boyhood ex- 
periences and that of some boys I know, to make 
them certain I was a sympathizer with their joys and 
troubles. ‘They knew that I understood them. They 
knew thot I had come to their world, as it were, and 
did not expect them to either understand or come to 
rune. Just as soon as I felt certain these little fel- 
lows knew that T had not forgotten when I was a boy 
inyeelf, and withont any artifice or encouragement, 
I suddenly asked, “Say, kids, how many of you fel- 
Jows ever swiped things? Now everybody who has, 
hold wp bis hand.” As quick as a wink every little 
haod went in the air. Now these boys knew I was 
jndge of the juvenile court. They knew I could 
‘ring every mother’s son of them before me, subject 
to the pains and penalties, and that awful fate to 
cvery boy-—“Golden” (the Colorado State Industrial 
School for Boys). They knew that the time was 


only vecent when boys in Denver had been in jail for 
swiping peanuts from the vender on the corner or 
truit from the groceryman on the ailey. Then why 
were they so frank? Because they were not afraid; 
because they were understood and they knew it. If 
the average policeman had asked that auestion, 
would not every boy have lied? Yet would a single 
one of those boys have been either a lier or a thief? 
L say, “No.” If I had asked that question without 
“establishing communication” would they have an- 
swered as they did? Suppose I had asked “How 
many thieves are there among you fellows?” 
Wouldn't every hoy have “looked wise”? I have 
taiked with hundreds of boys in my private cham- 
bers, around my table as one hoy would talk to an- 
other, on an equal footing, and their confidence anl 
frankness has heen as refreshing as it has been en- 
lightening. I once declared in a public address, as a 
result of these confidences, that all the boys from 
the public schools of Denver to whom I had ad- 
dressed the query, declared to me that in their 
opinion one-half of the boys in school would “swipe 
things.” Seme boys said nearly ail, most of them 
said two-thirds, practically all said one-half. Some 
one misiiterpreted this statement to the effect that 
half of the boys in the schools of Denver wer: 
thieves. ‘That is not true. I say this whether the 
opinion of these boys frankly expressed is true or 
not. As to the facet, I only know what I am told. 
I have much reason to believe it. An important 
point is—if it be a fact in Denver, it is no less a fae: 
in every other city of this country. Denver boys ars 
the best on earth. I have never seen a half dozen 
crininals among them in over a thousand who made 
misiakes or got into trouble. It is the conclusion 
from such fact, with which I take issue. A boy that 
“swipes things” is not a thief. In some cases it 
may be well to let the boys think so; in others I 
would not. Technically, without the Juvenile Court 
act. the law might compel such a result. But truth 
is truth and the law cannot make it any different. 
An intelligent understanding from the boys’ stand- 
point will, I think, convince any unbiased mind that 
such children are not thieves, yet all must admit 
that it is such habits persisted in that make thieves, 
burglars, frauds, and other criminals. They are per- 
sisted im in entirely too many cases, though I believe 
the majority of such cases are of an isolated or in- 
frequent nature, and are checked hy proper home 
training and other good influence, as they should be, 
before the iniervention of the court becomes neces- 
sary.—Reprinied from Charities. 


THE PUPIL.. 


BY HAROLD C, CHILDS, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


Much is said at the present time about the need 
of interesting the pupil in his work. This, idea has 
been carried much too far in some directions. Li 
rightly holds a Jarge place in the early, primary 
years of a child’s life, but rapidly takes a smaller 
place in grammar and high school work. When a boy 
has reached an age when he can think and see for 
himself that he goes to school, or rather the purpose 
of his school-going should be, to gainagreater power 
of mind, and a wider knowledge of truth, there 
should be less call for the teacher to “interest” him 
or te explain everything to him. When he enters 
what is called his “life work” his employer does not 
spend much time trying to make his work “inter- 
esting” or in giving very many explanations. He 
wants a boy or a man with enough manhood in him 
to teckle a hard problem and stick to it until con- 
quered, There is a sad lack of that courage in most 
of ovr pupils, many of whom are perfectly willing 
to “ask teacher” rather than spend a few more min- 
utes in doing what is for their own welfare. Most 
of us have many tasks not at all “interesting,” anil 
we all need to learn as carly as possible to be self- 
reliant. 

It is well to notice in passing that pleasure is not 
the purpese of school life, except in a very slight 
degree. Happiness should be the accompaniment 
and the outcome of every boy’s school life, and hap- 
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piuess is far greater and better than mere amusement 
and pleasure. A happy life, controlled by a strong 
will and guided by an appreciation of what is real 
interest, may have little pleasure, so called, but must 
be a most useful life.-—Report. 


THE MISSION OF THE FLAG. 


BY EDITH H. KINNEY. 


The last bell rings, and in they pour 
Like nations through our country’s door. 


Stand here and watch them as they pass, 
While I present to you the class! 


These days of pedagogics, ripe, 
We teachers learn to seek the type. 


First comes young Timothy, the keen, 
Whose patron saint doth claim the green. 


Next Gretchen, with her flaxen hair, 
And quaintly stolid German air. 


Small Levi, who will not disdain 
The crudest bargain, fraught with gain. 


Antonio, whose dusky eyes 
Seem, ardent as Italian skies. 


Petite Corrinne, with piquant face, 
Fair France in her unconscious grace. 


Yet from each eye, or dark, or blue, 
A patriot’s soul looks out at you. 


And mark how true their voices ring 
When of the Stars and Stripes they sing! 


Oh! Whisper not of race or clan 
To our staunch young American. 


That flag above us in the sun 
Hath merged the many into one. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS “HONEYCOMBED 
WITH FALSEHUVOD,.” 
BY WILLIAM H, P. FAUNCE, 
President of Brown University. 


The rules in college athletics offer the finest pos- 
sible field for caswistry and hair-splitting. With 
student conscience behind them they would have 
remedied the evil, but that conscience did not insist 
on literal enforcement. What is “indirect com- 
vensation’’? If the students secure for one of their 
number an opportunity to earn money by working in 
a store in the evening, doing this out of friendship 
(and friendship may be based on athle‘ic atfinity)- - 
‘s that “indireet compensation”? If a senior take 
on athletie freshman to room with him without ex- 
acting payment of room rent, is that “indirect com- 
pensation”? Can any authorities forbid such a deed 
of charity? if an alumnus engages an athletic 
sophomore to work for him during the summer at 
market rates, who can object. But how if the inter- 
est of the alumnus is based wholly on the expecta- 
tion of future athletic distinction? No theological 
casuistry of the sixteenth century was ever more 
subtle or specious than that which college sport has 
produced. If the senior cannot pay the freshman 
in any other way, he makes with him some preposter- 
ous wager and loses it. Thus the money has changed 
hands, but it cannot be shown to be compensation 
for skill. The rules are regularly circumvented and 
faculties are outwitted with keen enjoyment. Some- 
times the student, refusing to take the money him- 
self, orders it sent to his father or brother. Why 
* should we use soft words when facing such facts? 
Ve are living in a time when college athletics are 
honeycombed with falsehood, and when the profes- 
‘ions of amateurisin are usually hypocrisy. No col- 
eve team ever meets another to-day with actual 
faith in the other’s eligibility-—The World To-Day. 


J. W. BR. California: T cannot refrain from writ- 
ing to thenk you for giving us Judge Ben B. Lind- 
sev’s address at Atlanta. It is an inspiring, as well 
is informative, article, and to my mind full of the 
“inest pedagogical suggestions to principals and 
“uperintendents as bo the best methods to deal with 


the “bad boys.” Would that every city had a Judge 
Lindsey! 


SOME ANIMALS 


OF THE NUKTHERN 
HEMISPHERE.—(XXIIL) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 


\ THE DOG.—(111,) 


The nineteenth century, which saw the hearts of - 


Christian people opened as never before to provide 
hospitals and homes for the poor and helpless, also 
saw a beginning made in furnishing the same relief 
and shelter for the neglected and abused among our 
domestic animals. The Francis Power Cobbe R-fuge 
in Indianapolis, the Animal Rescue League in Bos- 
ton, the Ellen M. Gifford Sheltering Home in 
Brighton, and several well-known European home: 
for animals are seme of the proofs cf the growth of 
a kindlier spirit and a truer sense of our responsi- 
bility to our dumb friends. The veterinary depari- 
ment of Harvard University conducts a large amount 
of charitable werk in the treatment of sick and in- 
jured animals, with its hospital at 50. Village street, 
Boston. The mest perfect institution of its kind in 
the world, however, is said to he the Royal Veterin- 
ary Academy of Berlin, Germany, where 10,000 ani- 
juals ave treated every ‘yeer, most of them dogs ‘n- 
jured ir drawing the carts of small tradesmen. 

In India there is a famous animal hospital located 
at Bombay. "This was built in 1883 by a wealthy 
Parsee, and its running expenses are paid by a svs- 
tem of voluntary taxation organized by the native 
cotton and grain merchants and mill owners of 
Bombay. It has accommodations for 200 head of 
ca‘tle, sixty horses, and twenty dogs. Near Celeuita 
is an asylum for animal paupers, which had as its 
inmates a few vears ago 129 bulls, 307 cows, 171 
calves, 72 horses, 13 water buffaloos, GO sheep, 15 
goats, 141 pigeons, 44 cocks and hens, 4 eats, 3 
monkeys, and 5 dogs. 

Another proof of the increasing esteem for our 
pet animals is the movement to establish cemeteries 
for dogs. In the state of New York there is a large 
one near Coxsackie on the Hudson, and another at 
Hartsdale near Tarrvtown. At Paris an island in 
the Seine has becn chosen as the site for a dog ceme- 
tery, and provision is thus made for the proper 
burial of some of the 150,000 dogs in Paris’ and its 
suburbs. But it is said that the largest and best- 
appointed animal cemetery in the world is that at- 
tached to the Summer palace, Peking, in which, in 
carved co‘fins of erris-wood, have been buried more 
than 1,000 dogs, pets of former emperors of China. 
Most of these were honored with marble tombstones, 
but speciol favorites were commemorated in ivory, 
lapis-lazuli, silver, or even gold, 

Side by side with these proofs of increasing kind- 
ness and appreciation of our four-footed friends 
stands the hideous record of agonizing sacrifices on 
the altar of medical science, dumb creatures made 
the victims of experiments so torturing that it is 
said Dr. Michael Voster, the eminent English physi- 
ologist, could never bring himself even to witness 
some of them. Can scientific discoveries, however 
important, make it right to inflict such tortures upon 
any living creature? It would seem that the dog, at 
least, by his faithful services and devotion until 
death had earned the right to live out his days in 
safety. But no; cftener than any other animal, per- 
haps, it is he whose sensitive nerves and quivering 
muscles have been dissected in wavs too horrible to 
relate, while the merciful anaesthetic was withheld 
from the shrinking victim. Is life, even, worth pur- 
chasing at such a frightful cost? 

We are apt to think of the custom of making 
pathological experiments on dogs as_ peculiar to 
modern. times, but evidently it was common in 
Shakespeave’s day, for the great poet, though appar- 
ently no lover of dogs, records his condemnation of 
the practice in a striking passage in “Cymbeline.” 
In Act I. scene VI., Cornelius presents the queen 
with certain dregs which she had demanded, but 
asks why she wishes “these most poisonous com- 
pounds,” “the movers of a languishing death.” In 


answer the queen reminds the doctor that he has 
himself taught her “to make perfumes. distil, pre- 
her 


serve,” and says that now she wishes to use 
judgment “in other conclusions,” adding— 


“TI will try the forces 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human), 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 
Their several virtues and effects.” 
The mervelous insight of the poet appears in Cor- 
nelius’ answer:—- 
“Your Highness 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart!” 


We may learn from Sir Idwin Arnold’s beautiful 
translation of an episode in the great Sanserit epic, 
the Mahabharata. how far above the modern spirit 
wag that of the old Hindoo poet. The hero, a soli- 
tary pilgrim, followed by his dog alone, is making 
his way to Swarga Mount, the Hindoo Paradise. 
His wife and brothers have died before, and he toils 
along with only his faithful hound. Then Sakra, or 
Indra, Lord of the Sky, appears and invites him to 
enter his own chariot, and be transported at once to 
heaven. But the hero begs first that his brothers 
and his wife may go too; then he prays for the same 
privilege for his dog. ‘Twice the god denies his plea. 
‘The king only grows the more urgent as he ex- 
claims :— 

“ ‘Not for Swarga’s bliss 
Quit I Mahendra! this poor clinging dog,— 
So without any hope or friend save me, 
So wistful, fawning for my faithfulness, 
So agonized to die, unless I help, 
Who among men was called steadfast and just.’” 

Once wore the god tries him, asserting the un- 
cleanness of the dog. and saying:— 

“He that will enter heaven must enter pure. 


But the king nobly replies:— 


“ «There be four sins, O Sakra, grievous sins: 
The first is making suppliants despair, 
The second is to slay a nursing wife, 
The third is spoiling Brahman’s goods by force, 
The fourth is injuring an ancient friend. , 
These four I deem but equal to one sin, 
If one, in coming forth from woe to weal, 
Abandon any meanest comrade then.’”’ 


Glorious then is the hero’s reward,— 


“Straight as he spake, brightly great Indra smiled; 
Vanished the hound, and in its stead stood there 
The Lord of Death and Justice, Dharma’s self!” 
And these were the great god’s words:— 


‘Because thou didst not mount 
This car divine, lest the poor hound be shent 
Who looked to thee, lo! there is none in heaven 
Shall sit above thee, King!—Bharata’s son, 
Enter thou now to the eternal joys, 
Living and in thy form. Justice and Love 
Welcome thee, Monarch! thou shalt throne with them!’ ” 

Frances Power Cobhe remarks of this episode: 
“Nothing in ony literature, ancient or modern, 
known. to me affords any parallel to the wonderful 
conception of a Duty of Fidelity owed—not by a 
dog to man, but by man to his dog; a duty calling 
on him for the sacrifice even of beatitude itself.” 

The touching dog story of the Odyssey, on the 
other ‘hand, enshrines the fidelity of the animal. 
The old dog, Argos, abused and neglected by the 
faithless servants. recognizes his master’s voice after 
his twenty years’ absenee, and then, as if he had 
lived for this alone, “wpon Argos came the fate of 
black death even in the hour that he beheld Odysseus 
again in the twentieth year.” 

In the Greek and Tatin poets the allusions to dogs 
are as examples of fidelity and vigilance and keen- 
ness in hunting rather than as pets or companions. 

A fine story of the sheep-dog Vigi from the Nor- 
wegian Sagas tells how King Olaf Trygvesen, when 
herrving the coust of Treland, landed in a certain 
place and had his men drive together ‘an immense 
herd of oxen as their booty. A peasant, however, 
begged the king to restore the oxen that belonged to 
him, and Olaf promised to do so if the peasant could 
prove that they were his own. The peasant then 
told his great sheep-dog what was wanted, when the 
creature drove out a large number from among the 
hundreds of oxen gathered together. These the peas- 
ant claimed, and the king returned them to him, but 
bezged him to sell the dog. The peasant did this 
willingly, and Olef kept Vigi for many years. 

The sequel to this story is told in an Icelandic 
Sava. which mlates that Vigi was on the huge ship 
famous in all the Sagas as the Great Sea Serpent, 
when it was engaged in battle and King Olaf was 
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slain. One of the warriors went up to the dog 
and said, “Vigi, we have lost our Master!” 
“Then the dog hearing this sprang to his feet, 
and yelled aloud as if he had received a sting 
in his heart. And Vigi leaped on shore and 
ran up a hil!, and remained on the summit, re- 


fusing to take food from any one. Tears were. 
October 


in his eyes and fell on the ground, and so he 
Lewailed his master’s death till he died.” 


In Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn” Sun. Mon Tues. Wed Thus. Fri. Se 


we find the poet kindled with sympathy for 
his dumb friends, exclaiming:— 


“With an impassioned cry, * 4 
As one who feels the words he speaks, g 


"Among the noblest in the land, 

Though he may count himself the least, 
That man I honor and revere, 

Who, without favor, without fear, 

In the great city dares to stand 

‘the friend of every friendless beast.’ 


Says Frances Power Cobbe: “It was often a 
relief to me long years ago to hear that modern 
Lear—poor Walter Savage Iandor—pause in 
his cursing against men and women to. praise 
his beautiful Pomeranian, Giallo; and on the 
other hand, when I first entered the study of 
the greatest philanthropist of this or perhaps 
any century—the ‘Good Earl’ of Shaftesbury 
—it was equally refreshing to me to discover, 
ensconced under the library table over which haif 
the charity work of London rolled, like cabs down 
Fleet street, in Reports, Speeches, Bills, and Letters, 
—a magnificent collie, silent and watchful, at the 
feet of his dear master.” 

The same author gives as the longest case of 
canine memory she ever heard of that of her own 
dog Dee, who was separated from her when one 
year old, but already devotedly attached to her. 
“Eight years afterwards she—not having seen me 
once in the interval—was sent back to.me in a very 
pitiable condition. She met me at first as a stranger, 
silently; and I purposely refrained from speaking or 
touching her. But presently she hegan to show ani- 
mation and walked round and round me with quick 
sniffs of interrogation. Then I stooped and caressed 
her, and called her by her name—“Dee!” Jn a mo- 
ment the poor creature sprang into my arms uttering 
a scream of joy; and it was long before her rapture 
subsided into the peaceful and devoted affection 
which she continued to show me till. her death five 
years later. Such an interval—from one year old 
to nine—would be equivalent in a human life to 
that from five years old to fifty—a gulf which prob- 
ably few human memories, and still fewer human 
affections, would overleap.” 

A famous example of almost incredible patience of 
devotion was given by “Greyfriars Bobby,” a little 
rough-coated Scotch terrier, whose Latin epitaph by 
Professor Blackie records that he “Followed the re- 
mains of his beloved Master to this Churchyard in 
the year 1858. and hecame a constant visitor to the 
grave, refusing to be separated from the spot until 
he died in the year 1872.” 

Among the many references to the dog in litera- 
ture the two beautiful stories must not be forgotten 
of “Rah and His Friends,” and “A Dog of Flanders.” 
For their truth and pathos they are worthy to be 
counted an essential part of every child’s education. 

Finally, that exquisite dog classic, “Geist’s Grave,” 
written by Matthew Arnold after the death of a pet 
dachshund, should he read and reread, and com- 
mitted to memory by the children in our schools til! 
the love for and sympathy with dumb creatures 
breathed in every one of its beautiful lines becomes 
a part of their own nature. It is difficult to quote 
from it, the whole poem should be read, but the two 
closing stanzas may be given here:— 

“Then some, who through the garden pass, 
When we, too, like thyself, are clay, 


Shall see thy grave upon the grass, 
And stop before the stone, and say: — 


***People who lived here long ago 
Did by this stone, it seems, intend 
To name for future times to know 
The dachshund—Geist, their little friend.’ ”’ 


W. H. L., Missouri: T send check to be credited to 
the best Journal of Education hetween the two 
oceans, 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


QUESTIONS ON ‘‘ JULIUS CAESAR.” —IV. 


Act IV. “These many, then, shall die; their names 
are prick’d”? 


“The threefold world divided’? 
“Then, in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs’’? 
“And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus”? 
“Within a heart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine’? 
Act V. 
“The posture of your blows are yet unknown, 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees 
And leave them honeyless”? 
“Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 
Unless thou bringest them with thee’? 
“I shall have glory by this losing day 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony”? 
(Who says this?) 
Who said’ — 
“If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honour in one eye and death i’ the other, 
And I wil! look on both indifferently: 
For let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death’? 
“I know where I will wear this dagger then; 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat; 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, ner strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit— 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
Never iacks power to dismiss itself”? 
Of whom was it said:—- 
“O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts, 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness’? 
Who says:— 
‘What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick vs to redress? What other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged, 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it’’? 
“Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once’’? 
“O constancy, be strong upon my side! 


Set a huge mountain twixt my heart and tongue’? 


“These couchings and these lowly courtesies 

Might fre the biood of ordinary men, 

And turn preordinance and first decree 

Into the law of children’’? 
“But I am constant as the Northern star, 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament”? 


“O world thou wast the forest to this hart, 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee’’? 


Of whom said? 
Who said: — 
‘“‘Who is here so base that would be a bondman? 

If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is 

here so rude that would not be a Roman? If any, 

speak; for him have I offended. Who is here so 

vile that will not love his country? If any, speak; 
. for him have I offended”? 

“But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence’’? 
“Remember March, the Ides of March remember; 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 
What villain touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice?” 

To whom was this speech addressed, and what 
was the occasion? 


Who said*— 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is cast in shallows and in miseries?” 


“This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 
He, only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 


Of whom was it said? J 

For composition :— 

Write the story of the play as a narrative. 

Write a review of the play. 

Write a descriptive sketch of the death of Caesar. 

Write a character sketch of Brutus. 

Write a descriptive sketch of Caesar’s funeral. 

Write a brief character sketch of Cassius. Of Portia. 

Write a sketch of the actual history of the period. 

Learn for quotation: — 

Act I. Scene l. T.ines 35-60. Scene 2, 84-89; 135-141; 
202-3; 315-316. Scene 3, 89-99. 

Act II. Scene 1. Lines 21-26; 60-69; 77-85; 114-127; 
162-180; 292-297. Scene 2, 32-37; 45-48. 

Act III. Scene 2. Limes 123-125: 173-198. 

Act IV. Scene 2. Lines 18-27; 218-221. 

Act V. Scene 3. Limes 111-119. Scene 5, 68-75. 


NATURKH STUD Y.—(I1.) 
[From Rochester (N. Y.) Report.] pa 
FOURTH GRADE. 


Fall. 

General plant relationship; no study of parts of 
flower by children, but simply recognition of rela- 
tionship; study of sunflower and comparison with 
other composites collected by children; study of mint 
family. 

Leaf venation; parallel and netted veined leaves. 

Bird habits continued. 

Study of bugs and beetles; aquaria with water in- 
sects. 


Winter. 

Germination of various plants having one and two 
cotyledons to compare; drawings. 

Wild mammals in groups as far as can be studied; 
domestication; relations to man. 

Comparison of food habits and adaptation of ani- 
mals already studied. 


Spring. 

Lily, rose, and butter-cup families, studied in the 
same way as the composite family. 

Leaf venation. 

Study of flower parts sufficiently to recognize that 
parts of one group are usually in threes, never in 
fives, while parts of other group are often in fives. 
OChildrén by this time should be able to separate the 
plants they find into the two great groups of mono- 
cotyledons and dicotyledons, and discover the dis- 
tinctions for themselves. 

Study of birds and insects continued. 

General problems relating to seasons as suggested 
by United States Weather Bureau, 

Effect of climate on man, 


Stories and poems, 
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FIFTH GRADE. 


Wood; kinds; appearance in various sec- 
jions; value of different kinds. 

Forests; growth; enemies; preservation; 
lumbering. 

Study of important plant families; flower 
parts. 

Continued classification into groups of 
monocotyledons and dicotyledons. 

Recognition of great groups of algae, 
fungi, mosses, ferns, gymnosperms, angio- 
8 perms. 

Clam, snail, cray-fish, lobster; fish; life 
hakits. 

Changes in coloration: protective colora- 
tion of mammals, birds, and insects. 

How insects live; how they breathe: how 
they eat; experiments with food plants. 

Literature. 


SIXTH GRADE. 


Work of flower parts; pollination. wind 
and insect; provisions to prevent s:lf-polli- 
nation and to seeure cross-pollination. 

Growth of fruit from flower; careful 
study of variotis examples. 

Study of different kinds of fruit as to pro- 
visions for seed dispersal. 

Roots; work, adaptations. 

Stems; work, adaptations. 

Leaves; work, adaptations. 

Locomotion of various vertebrates and adapta- 
tions. 

Bees, wasps, and ants. 

Common minerals; formation of rocks, as shale, 
sandstone, conglomerate, limestone, granite, ete.; 
building stones; formation and transportation of soil. 

Literature, 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Keologieal factors; heat, water, soil, light, wind. 

Plant societies. 

Weeds and useful plants, with especial study of 
economic relations. 

Differences between wild and cultivated plants; 
methods by which our food plants have been pro- 
duced from the original wild stock. 

Development of frog and toad; water insects; 
study of habits in aquaria. 

Simple experiments in physics. 

Literature. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


General physiclogy of plants and animals; experi- 
ments. 

Physics. 

Keonomie relations of animals and insects. 

Literature, 


PLANT STUDY AT THE WORCHKHSTER 
[MASS.] NOKMAL. 


Effort is made by means of the collection and 
study of plants to awaken our pupils to a conscious- 
ness of all out-door things, to extend and refine 
their observation and develop an interest in nature 


that shall be genuine and lasting. The regular class , 


instruction is made to extend throughout a year, in 
order to give opportunity for the study of all stages 
of plant life. All students collect specimens, thus 
gaining acquaintance with the natural conditions of 
their growth, and according to the season, buds, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits are studied and classified. 
Mor practical work in germination each pupil is 
‘urnished with a flower-pot, and encouraged to make 
experimenibs with a variety of seeds and to exhibit 
results. Many kinds of winter buds are opened in 
the house, and the characteristic vernation of shrubs 
ind trees noted. Forms of leaves are preserved by 
incans Of impressions made in printer’s ink; flowers 
‘ire pressed and mounted for the school herbarium; 
other parts of plants are fixed on cardboard and tem- 
porarily preserved, such as seed vessels, twigs, buds, 
mitk, ete, Several more extensive collections have 
‘ilso been made; one of seeds, one of leaves of trees 
swing in Worcester County, one of flowers grow- 
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ROOM FOR PLANT STUDY. 
Worcester [Mass.] Normal School. 


ing naturally on the school grounds, one (small as 
yet) of our native woods. oof 

Considerable study is made of our common in- 
digenous trees, particularly their characteristic ap- 
pearance in the different seasons. Directories have 
been made of the localities of trees and flowering 
plants in the vicinity, and records of their times of 
blossoming from year to year. Special blanks are 
furnished for recording particular observations. 

A daily exhibit is made by the pupils in turn, ex- 
tending throughout the year, of some single plant in 
bud, leaf, flower, or fruit, with its common and 
scientific names. Topics of wide, general intercs! 
are assigned from time to time for students to read 
and report upon, such as connection of forests with 
water. supply, plants named in the Bible, geographi- 
cal distribution of plants, ete. 

Much is made of the autumn color display, leaves 
being brought in every day and exhibited on screens, 
as well as placed in glass frames and hung in win- 
dows to be seen by transmitted light. In object 
drawing great use is made of plant forms. Our 
library is particularly rich in the literature of out- 
door nature, and much of the reading of our students 
is in this direction. 

Twice a year an Arbor day is set apart for a prac- 
tical application of what has been learned as to so:ls, 
planting, transplanting, pruning, etc., and not only 
on, those days, but. all through the growing season 
the pupils of the school, divided into six groups and 
under leaders of their own choosing, take the whole 
charge of that number of heds or “pockets” and 
finally put them in order for the winter.—Report. 


HISTORICAL OR COMPOSITION WORK. 


BY CAP E, MILLER, 


[This is a circular letter sent to every teacher in the 
county, out of which grew the most interesting county 
contests of which I have ever known.—Editor.] 

I helieve in variety and in growth. Tt would not do to 
try to make use continually and forever of any one of 
the following things—spelling contest, school exhibit, or 
equcational raity—as a means to create and hold an ‘n- 
terest in the schools of a community or county. It 
wovld not do to talk forever about spelling. .Such a 
person would soon become narrow-minded and people 
vould call him 9 crank on spelling. We ought to do 
one thing at a time, do well all that we do, and grow as 
we 2o along. With all due respect for the importance 
of the subject of spelling, there is no acquirement which 
will be of more value to a person than the ability to 
express his thoughts clearly and well on paper and to 
write legibly. This thought came to me January 17, 1994, 
but a number of other thoughts came with it. The 
thing that needs most attention in many counties of our 


state in the educational line to-day is the improvement 
of schoolhouses and school grounds. ‘The influence of 
school surroundings has more to do with the education 
of children than the methods used in teaching grammar 
or arithinetic. And it took me some time to decide how 
to cennoet these subjects which need special attention in 
our county. T wanted to hold all the interest for schools 
which had heen created as a result of the spelling, ex- 
hibit, and rally work, and direct it to the schoolhouse 
and vard for future influence. Perhaps it would be weli 
to ask pupils to write on the subject “Our Schoolhouse 
or Our School.” But I didn’t like these subjects. Some- 
how J wanted the people to realize the fact that the 
average courtry schoolhouse has not xept pace with 
modern progress. It has not improved in the lines 
of comfort, use, and beauty to the extent that homes or 
even barns and sheds of various kinds have improved. 
In this connection the idea of time—past, present, and 
future—comes naturally, and on the day mentioned previ- 
ously the tollowing letter was sent from this office to 
the teachers cf the county’— 

I want you to get the boys and girls of your school in- 
terested in the subject “My School—Past, Present, and 
Future.” I want you to begin the work to-day. Make 
use of this subject as a subject for composition. The 
children will be glad to ask their parents and neighbors 
about the history of the school: when it was built, re- 
markahle mectings of various kinds. which have been 
held in it, boys and girls who have studied under its 
rocf and who have hecome’men and women df promi- 
nence, Every person in the community will be inter- 
ested in the history of this school. It will be worth 
while to give one week to the investigation and atten- 
tion of this part of the subject. Then tell the childrea 
to lock at the schoolhouse, yard, and surroundings and 
maxe the hest possible description of what they see and 
of what censtitutes their school to-day. This part of 
the compoesiticn must include the following: Is the 
schoo! well located—a healthy and heautiful location? 
Number of sytvare rods .of schoolground: number of 
trees, kinds and condition of plant life on sechoolground. 
Does a tasty and substantial fence surround it? Is 
there a well with a pump in it? Size, shape, age, and 
condition of the schoolhouse. What constitute the 
decorations on the inside? Is it painted on the outside? 
Tell abovt its stove, globe, maps, charts, blackhoards, 
desis and seats, and window curtains. Tell ahout 
its library, the number and kinds of hooks it contains. 
Tell about the regularity and punctuality of pupils who 
attend this school—number of visits made hy parents 
and school hoard. Make a living description of .your 
school as it is. Give facts in the case and make the 
composition interesting. 

Try to see a better future for this school. In this part 
of the corm:position the pupils can tell what kind of 
school they ought to have and the kind of school they 
hope their school will be some day. Jet them make 
sowe use cf their imagination if they wish. 


Jt is-not impossible fer a rural school to be well sup- 


(Cantinged on page 338.] 
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The New York Schoo] of Finance is prospering. 
Why not? Where if not there? 

Dartmouth has hed so many applications for the 
freshman elass that she has had to refuse admis- 
sion to many. 

Now we are told that the cause of Japanese en- 
durance is the simple life they lead, the little food 
they eat and the slight variety. Think on these 
things. 

Salem, Missouri, had a greater day at the com- 
mencement of the schools on September 9 than it 
has ever had at the Commencement at their close. 
Why not? 

President C. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
continues {o emphasize his opposition to co-educa- 
tion. He never created so little stir by any other 
proncunced position on any subject as in this. 

Professor Allen, the long-time principal of, the 
San Jose normal school, died on September 10. He 
retired from professional work long since, but when 
I first knew ibe coast he was one of the three leaders 
in education. 

Every school in the Jand should take some notice 
of “Helen Keller day,” October 18. The World’s 


Fair has set that day in her honor. The schools 
should especially emphasize her great scholastic 


achievement under difficulties. 


Dr. Charles B. Gilbert, formerly of St. Paul, 
Newark, and Rochester, but of late with D. Apple- 
ton & Co., is to devote himself to literary and plat- 
form work and espe cially to work in teachers’ insti- 


tutes, for which he is admirably equipped. 


Don’t forget that Cuba is already one of the re- 
spected peoples of the earth, and the United States 
did it, or gave the Cubans a chance to do it. Six 
short years ago they were the most abused people 
on the globe. Uncle Sam never did a better piece 
of work in his life. 


Two New York city janitors have been found 
guilty of supplying their own coal bins from the 
public school supply, and yet the “tenure” law is 
said to protect them from dismissal. Thit can 
hard!v he. The tenure law merely protects them as 
janitors and not as thieves. Both lost wages for a 
time, and one had his salary reduced. 


The late Willard Small was in his time the most 
serviceable to the teaching men of New England of 
any one among us. He did more than any other to 
direct the scholarly and professional reading of the 
Boston masters, and his bookstore den was the 
rendezvous of more professionally and scholarly in- 
clined men than any other place in Boston. 


The amount of money raised by the teachers of 
Pennsylvania, in sums not larger than twenty-five 
cents each, for Dr. Henry Houck, deputy superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania’s great trip to Europe and 
the Holy Land, was $1,750. Never was there such 
a popular demonsiration for any other school man, 
as, indeed, no other is so universally beloved by the 
teachers of any state. 


APPRKHCIATION THAT 1S WORTH WHILE. 

A superintendent of schools in New Hampshire 
writes as follows:— 

“Pm so pleased with that address by Judge Lind- 
sey published in the Journal. My heart goes out to 
that man. if only there were hosts of such! I shall 
see to it that all my teachers read it. 

“It meets a great need. It embodies the spirit of 
the Christ. Every parent, every teacher, every 
man and woman needs to be saturated with this 
warm, intense kindliness for all young life. The in- 
stituting ef a juvenile court, to my mind, outranks 
all modern reforms.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER WINS. 

Oscar 8. Shaul has recovered $15,000 of the New 
York board of education as back pay as principal of 
publie schoo] No. 100, Coney Island, dune after he 
was dismissed. Jt was conceded by his attorney 
that his chent did not have a principal’s license, but 
his claim was sustained by the court that a state cer- 
tificate, issued on January 27, 1888, by the state 
superintendent of public instruction, was sufficient 
to entitle the plaintiff to act as principal. The de- 
cision reads:— 

“No conditioned certificate was ever issued to the 
plaintiff. His status was under his state ecrtificate, 
which qualified him for employment as a school 
principal. He could lose that status only by accept- 
ing a ‘conditional certificate’ from the city superin- 
tendent, and that he never did. It follows that he 
was employed under his state certificate for an in- 
definite term, like the city teachers generally, and 
from this it follows that he has never been legally 
removed or discharged. He is entitled to recover.” 

[t is evident that the schoolmaster has a lot of 
“rights” where there are tenure of office and state 
certificates. 


GROGRAPHICAL PROGRESS. 


One of the hest incidental features of the St. 
Louis exhibit was from Kansas City, where Prin- 
cipal W. H. Martin hae a geographical cabinet and 
a geographical lesson on the phonograph. 

The work is based on the idea that industries and 
occupations grow out of man’s struggle with nature 
to obtain food, clothing, and shelter, and the sub- 
ject is approached from two standpoints, mainly: 
the physiographic phase, including surface, climate, 
soil, vegetation, and animals; the industrial phase, 
including industries, occupations, trade, and trans- 
portation. These ideas are developed in the primary 


grades through a series of nature and observation 
lessons applied in the study of loval geography. The 
plan goes from tne study of surface to that of soil; 
from the study of soil to that of vegetation and ani- 
mals; from vegetation and animals to industries and 
occupations; from industries and occupations to 
trade and transportation, and finally to the study of 
peoples. 


GREAT PITTSBURG MEETING. 


The Pittsburg Teachers’ Association is a grade 
teachers’ organization numbering 900. On Septem- 
ber 30 this organization had a rally in the large 
Carnegie hal!, which was easily filled, there being 
some 1,500 parents and others, aside from the 
teacher body. Ihe number of men present was 
noteworthy. ‘That they were in earnest is proven by 
the fact that the audience stood by till 11 o'clock. 
Think of getting together such a body of persons 
early in the season on an evening when the one great 
political rally of the season was whooping up the 
candidates with orators of national reputation as the 
attraction! But it was an inspiration to talk to such 
a body of persons! A more earnest educational audi- 
ence it ‘has not been ny pleasure to meet. County 
Superintendent Samuel Hamilton made a great plea 
for the schools, as did Rabbi J. Leonard Levy. Five 
local men, friends of the teachers, made brief 
speechs. Pittsburg is the richest city, per capita, in 
the country, and she pays the lowest salaries. This 
ovght ict so to be and will not so be. But the great- 
est good comes from the revelation to the teachers of 
the talent they have among themselves. For leader- 
ship, the grade teachers of Pittsburg, like those of 
Chicago and other cities, find they are adequately 
and admirably equipped. 


ARE SCHOOL BOOKS GOOD, BAD, OR 
STUPID? 


A popular weekly paper, usually intelligent and 
always interesting, says editorially of the modern 
school books: “Some well done, others bad, most of 
them as stupid and unattractive as their wonderfully 
interesting subjects permit.” , 

To what extent are the text-books as stupid and 
unattractive as their wonderfully uninteresting swb- 
jects permit? The arithmetics are not beautiful, nor 
should we expect them to be wonderfully interesting 
to a brilliant novelist editor. The spelling books are 
not particularly interesting; but there all chance to 
style the latest school hooks stupid ceases. The 
geographies we as beautiful as works of art, and 
are genuinely interesting. Of course they are not 
made upon my plan any more than upon that of the 
editor in question, but we are as likely to be wrong 
as the author. There are hooks on English that are 
beautiful and interesting, and they are the rule and 


not the exception, and the reading books! Nature 
study books! Industrial art books! Drawing 
books! Books on other wonderfully interesting sub- 


jects! The presumption is that the editor doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. He is a better judge 
of novels than of school books. 


OBSTINACY., 


An obstinate child needs switching off rather than 
switching on. He needs to be directed rather than 
subdued. Obstinacy is the miscarriage of energy. 
It is an unnatural attitude of the mind. It is a set- 
ing of the breaks by some disorder of the machinery. 
A wise engineer ceases all efforts to start his train 
until the disarrangement can be adjusted. It is usu- 
ally a little thing, a slight miscarriage of energy, and 
he bides his time. The power must be off before the 
natural condition can exist. So a wise teacher im- 
mediately changes plans when he finds that a boy’s 
mental machinery is out of natural, that the breaks 
are set in his disposition. Divert his thought, re- 
adjust his interests, give him a new aim, and he can- 
not be obstinate if he would. 

Obstinacy thrives on attention, and is dissipated 
by neglect. Obstinacy is a species of conceit, and 
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revels in the power to disarrange plans. It is never 
humiliated by conflict. Even when conqtiered, it 
prides itself on the effort required for the conquest. 
If an obstinate child receives no special attention 
because of it he becomes shamefaced. To attempt to 
match obstinacy with obstinacy is a public confession 
that you are as bad as he, and all you can hope for is 
to prove that you are worse by holding out longer. 
Obstinacy is mental disorder in pupil or teacher. 


MALICIOUS SCARE, 


When one thinks of it the wonder is that the 
schools are not oftener used by the maliciously in- 
clined, With millions of children in the schools they 
have escaped remarkably. The following account of 
a scare in New York is enough to scare tihe calmest 
mind thet the of the prac- 
tical joker. 

A rumor got started among the children who at- 
tend Public School 88 to the | effect that the “Black 
Hand” would blow up the building. The pupils in 
all the classes were nervous and fidgety during the 
day. ‘There was no,great excitement, however, until 
they were dismissed in the afternoon. Then, in- 
stead of going to their homes as usual, the children 
gathered around the schoolhouse, awaiting the ex- 
plosion. ‘Chere are nearly 2,000 pupils in School 88, 
most of them under ten years of age, and it wasn’t 
long before they were worked up to a very excited 
condition: Many of the children are taken to and 
from school by their mothers each day, and when 
the mothers arrived and heard the story they, too, 
remained about. Others, curious and credulous, 
flocked to the spot, until the streets were choked 
with a crowd of several thousand persons. Then 
some one sent to the Union market station for the 
police, and several cops were hustled around. Their 
arrival was timely. As it grew dark, the reflection 
of lights from across the street could be seen in the 
school windows and the children began to scream, 
“See, they are starting fires!’ The excitement in- 
creased and boys began to hurl stones at the build- 
ing. Several panes of glass were broken, and the 
crowd was becoming ugly when the police arrived. 
They soon cleared the streets, and ridiculed the story 
that was teld ‘them. 


SENATOR GEORGE F. HOAR. 

In the death of Senator Hoar Massachusetts has 
lost one of the eminent men whose learning, oratory, 
character, and opportunity have been her glory. 
With the best blood of Colonial days in his veins, 
with the best classical and legal training obtainable 
siity years ago, with forty years of service in law- 
making in Massachusetts and Washington, he had 
a notable record. His scholarship was exact, his 
studious traits and habits remarkable, his literary 
style classic, his oraterical power fascinating, and 
his twenty-seven years of senatorial experience un- 
excelled in opportunity and influence. My personal 
acquaintance, which was a delightful experience for 
sixteen vears, began in November of 1888, just after 
the election of Benjamin Harrison, and in that inter- 
view appeared a phase of his character which signi- 
fice most. Few moments of my life have had so 
much of surprise and joy as that in which I was 
reading an autograph letter from the then junior 
senator from Massachusetts asking me to name a 
day when I could take luncheon with him at the 
Union elub for a conference on matters of impor- 
tance. Art that luncheon he confided to me his aspira- 
tion to have the next United States commissioner 
of education from New England, as the first and 
second had been. He told how distasteful was the 
political side of his life, but how firm was his pur- 
pose to place the bureau of education in the hands of 
iu New England man where it would presumably 
stay for many years. He said New England must 
inevitably lose somewhat of her power in strictly 
political counsels, but she might, by wise generalship, 
have a permanent career of usefulness. I hiave never 
heard or read any forecast of possibility for far-reach- 
ing educational influence to compare for a moment 


with his conversation. Many influences enter into 
every course of political events. but so far as one can 
judge, that luncheon started influences that led to 
the appointment of a United States commissioner 
of Indian affairs, and a United States commissioner 
of .education. 

Senator Hoar was never credited with being a 
“politivian,” and he disavowed all interest in and taste 
for politics, but no man ever more enjoyed laying 
plans quietly for the accomplishing of things, using 
unexpected men and means, and then watching the 
working out of the plan and smiling that his hand 
in it was in no wise suspected. 

THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Senator Hoar’s Jong struggle for life closed early 
Friday morning, and he passed painlessly to his 
rest. It has been the lot of few American statesmen 
to die more universally beloved and to leave behind 
so few rankling memories of disagreement. Begin- 
ning at the age of twenty-six as a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature, he had been in public life 
continuous!y for more than half a century. He was 
a man of strong convictions and could speak 
sharply in defense of them. He was a man also of 
marked independence of character, and more than 
once on grave public questions parted company with 
his party associates. But alike among his political 
opponents and those of his own party faith he was 
respected and beloved. His literary tastes and his 
scientific interests broadened his mind, and _ his 
Christian faith and upright life made him a memor- 
vble power for good. 

* * 


Mr. Parker’s letter of acceptance was published 
September 26, and revived somewhat the flagging 
interest in the campaign. IJt is not more than half 
as long as the Roosevelt letter. Perhaps it would 
have been better if it had been somewhat longer, 
for the obvious effort to keep it within moderate 
bounds gives rt a fragmentary character. Estimates 
of the letter vary wi idely; as was to be expected, with 
the political predilections of the critics. Democrats 
profess themselves greatly pleased with it, and Re- 
publicans find in it nothing striking or statesman- 
like. On the whole, it made a more favorable im- 
pression than his speech of acceptance. He empha- 
sizes the issues of extravagance, of correct constitu- 
tional procedure, of tariff reform, and the Philip- 
pines. He pledges himself to revoke the President’s 
pension order, but also to favor a service pension 
law. As to the gold standard, he goes beyond the 
belief that it has been established to a belief in the 
standard itself. 

* * 

The appeal of the delegates to the International 
Parliamentary Union to President Roosevelt to issue 
invitations for a second peace conference of all 
nations at The Hague met with a quick response. 
The two hundred delegates presented the resolution 
adopted at the recent congress at St. Louis to the 
President in person at the White House on Septem- 
ber 24, and received his assurance that he would 
issue the invitations at an early day. The President 
incidentally announced that the United States was 
already negotiating arbitration treaties with as many 
governments as were ready to join in such measures. 
The proposed conference, if the invitations are ac- 
cepted, will continue the work of the first, especially 
in the direction of arbitration treaties, and perhaps 
will take up certain new questions which have arisen 
since the first conference met, such as the use of 
wireless telegraphy. and the rights of neutrals and 
of neutral commer:e. 

* * * 

There were no Jess than six questions left over by 
the Hague conference of 1899, concerning which 
the conference expressed the wish that they might 
be taken up by a second conference. ‘These were 
the revision of the Geneva convention of 1864, bear- 
ing upon the care of sick and wounded soldiers dur- 
ing a war; the question of tne rights and duties of 
neutrals: questions regarding rifles and naval guns, 
looking to an agreement regarding the use of new 
types and calibres; the possibility of an agreement 


to limit armed forces by land and sea, and war 
budgets; the inviolability of private property in 
nava! warfare; and the question of the bombardment 
of ports, towns, and villages by a naval force. 
These would afford sufficient matter for considera- 
tion, even witheut the new questions which have 
arisen since the conference was held. 
* * 

It is clear that Russia has lost all illusions as to 
the ease with which the war in Manchuria is to be 
carried through. The Czar’s rescript, calling for 
the organization of a second Manchurian army, pays 
tribute incidentally to the stubbornness and cour-: 
age of the Japanese. It iis intimated from St. 
Petersburg that 300,000 additional men will be 
placed in the field. Five corps have already been 
designated for service and five more, it is said, will 
follow. This may be, but the official exaggerations 
of Russia’s original preparations cast some doubt 
wpon it. The Czar has commissioned General Grip- 
penberg to command the second:Manchurian army. 
He retains General Kuropatkin in command of the 
first, but leaves the question of supreme command, 
which obviously must soon be determined, to be set- 
tled later. 

* * * 

Details of the Japanese movements toward Mouk- 
den are wanting, and the actual plan of campaign is 
concealed with characteristic Japanese clevern:ss. 
But there appears to be in preparation a gigantic 
enveloping ‘movement of the sort in which the 
Japanese have proved so adept. Oyama’s armies 
are reported as covering a front of sixty miles, with 
wings extended to the northward, east, and west of 
Moukden. ‘he movement is carried forward with 
great deliberation, which would be necessary in any 
case in"handling such masses of men and assuring 
the presence of each of the co-operating armies at 
the precise point where it is needed when the general 
advance is ordered. While the Japanese armies are 
moving up from the south, east, and west to take 
their part in the general attack, it is believed that 
General Knroki has detached a force to operate in 
the Russian rear and cut off General Kuropatkin’s 
retreat. 

* * * 

The long controversy over the question of check 
weighmen among the anthracite coal miners which 
Carroll D. Wright, as umpire, once decided in favor 
of the miners, but which was afterward referred to 
Judge Gray to arbitrate, has been decided by the 
latter, also in favor of the miners. The question was 
whether the award of the Coal Strike Commission on 
this subject should be interpreted as requiring the 
employment of check weighmen and check docking 
bosses whenever demanded by a majority of the con- 
tract miners of a colliery, and whether the wages of 
such weighmen and docking bosses should be fixed 
and paid in such manner as a majority of the miners 
affected should direct. Judge Gray answers both 
questions in the affirmative. Tt will be remembered 
that alleged unfairness in the weighing of coal was 
one of the chief grievances of the miners at the time 
of the great strike. The employment of weighing 
and docking bosses in the interest of the men is in- 
tended to prevent that abuse, but the reform had 
been impeded by disputes over the manner in which 
the men should be paid. 

A practical step toward peace has been taken in a 
section of the American continent where it is greatly 
needed.—in Central America. At a conference of 
the executives of Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Guatemala at Corinto; a proclamation was 
issued declaring the maintenance of peace ‘tha 
primal purpose of the governments and expressing a 
purpose by united efforts to frustrate the intentions 
of incipient revolationists. The ordinary working 
of a Central American revolution is that the insur- 
gent leaders establish themselves across the frontier 
of a neighboring republic, assemble a crowd of 
tatbered followers, and march upon and loot the near- 
est town of the republic whose government they are 
trying to overthrow. It is these abuses of neutrality 
rights which’ the new peace combination proposes to 
avert so far as possible. 
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HISTORICAL OR COMPOSITION WORK. 


{Continued from page 235.) 


plied with apparatus—globes, maps, charts, solid slate 
blackboards, adjustable and single seats; well lighted 
and ventilated; neatly decorated on the inside; painted 
on the eutside; a room with double doors which open 
into the schoolroom proper and the entire space of which 
ean he used for public entertainments and meetings; a 
Lasement with a furnace, a workshop and some lunch 
tables; a good healthy location, surrounded by an acre or 
more of schcolground which is well taken care of and 
which is enclosed by a tasty and substantial fence; a 
number of handsome trees, a vegetable and flower gar- 
den at appropriate places on the ground; a well with 
pump in it. The scheol should be a second home, and 
when it becomes as elegant and as comfortable as the 
hest home—when it becomes all this, it will not be too 
much. 

*Vhen the children have collected all of the material 
which they find on this subject, when they have written 
thor compositions, then ask them to read their produc- 
tions in the class recitation. Decide which one is best 
and ack the writer to commit to memory this produc- 
tion and to represent the school in a township historical 
entertainment which will be held in a town or central 
schoolhouse in your township, and to which every rural 
school of your township will send a _ representative. 

tacn teacher wili be held responsible for the representa- 
tion of his school. The work must begin to-day in 
order that the township historical entertainments may 
be held when desired. 

Each township will select a representative to present 
this subject at a county historical entertainment, which 
will be in seszion in Sigourney two nights in the month 
of March. 

The rural schools will conduct the county historical 
entertainment Friday night, and the graded schools will 
conduct the entertainment Saturday night. A school 
which consisis of two or more roons will be considered 
a graded school, and each school of this kind will be al- 
lowed to send a representative to the county historical 
entertainment which will be held Saturday night. No 
pupils in grades above the tenth grade will be allowed to 
take part in the entertainment, and no town will be al- 
lowed more than one’ representative. 


SCHOOL No. 1, ENGLISH RIVER TOWNSHIP 


BY EMMA LESTER. 


[We here print one of the resultant prize historical 
compositions.—Editor. ] 

Long years ago, it seems ages to the girls and boys of 
to-day, when there were no landmarks upon the broad, 
rolling prairies of Iowa, a little hand of settler crcssed 
the Mississippi river and traveled westward until they 
reached the present site of Sonth English. They built 
a few log eabins and for convenience sake called their 
new home Houston’s Point. Here in one of the primi- 
tive dwellings originated our first school, which was 
tanght by Mr. Orr in the fall of 1853." The teacher not 
Leing of very polished manners, the school was short- 
lived, and was soon succeeded by another, which was 
taught by Sonhronia Matthews in the little log cabin of 
Mercy Fasol4. “Aunt Mercy” would take her babe an] 
stay with a neighbor during school hours, and she re- 
ceived for the use cf her home her fuel, and tuition of 
her three children. In 1855 the town of South Eng- 
lich was surveyed; lumber was hauled from Iowa city 
and Burlington, and dwellings and business houses 
erected. As the populaticn increased the people decided 
that they must have a school building in which to edu- 
cate their children. A generous land owner named Rod- 
taan donated the land on which Dr. Newsome’s house 
now stands, but Thomas Seerley persuaded them to ex- 
change it for a plat of ground located two blocks south 
of the old town well. The schcolhouse was a one-story 
Luilding with wooden slabs for seats, and desks along 
the sides which were used in writing. Here our grand- 
parents learued their A B C’s and how to write with 
qvill pens. Then came reading, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, and spelling. How near I came forgettinz 
that good old study which our grandparents tell of to- 
day with kindling eyes! The “spellin’ schocl’” was to 
them the life of their school days, On every Tuesday 
night the best spellers from neighboring schools would 
assemble in the little schoolhouse for an old-fashioned 
epelling match. Good order was generally preserved, 
and no secon:! trial allowed on a word. Many pupils 
had whole pages of their spelling books memorized, and 
in the contests our school would nearly always come out 
Victorious. They also had “jography schools” noted for 
their exhibitions of -ocal talent, for the shrillest treble 
and the deepest bass would join in singing the states 


and capitals te the tune of “Go tell Aunt Rhoda her old 
gray goose is dead.” The schoolhouse was also used for 
chureh services, political speaking, and during the winter 
months the boys and girls would come here to sing 
do, re, and mi, under the instruction of John Wallace, a 
singing master of considerable reputation. The first 
schoo! teacher was Manasses Flory, a young man of 
pleasing countenance and kindly eye, who received $20 
»er month, and taught from two to three months during 
the winter. The next teacher was Thomas Seerley, 
father of the president of our state normal school. He 
taught for $35 a month, and his duties were, to quote his 
own words, “To male and mend quill pens, to set copies 
for writing lessons, and to hear the pupils read and 
spell. One term I had eighty-six enrolled and eighteen 
elasses that expected to have four recitations a day. 
We had no adopted class-hooks, and some had none at 
all.” Mr. Seerley was one of those quick-tempered 
school masters who believed in the practice of that old 
maxim, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” Among his 
scholars we find Homer and John Seerley, who have 
gained great fame and honor in the educational and 
political worlds. Homer Seerley ranixs first among all 
educators of Iowa, and we may justly be proud that he 
received his start in life in the South English schools. 
His brother, John, has distinguished himself as lawyer 
and statesman, having been representative to Congress 
from the First Congressional district. Their father, 
Thomas, is at present residing in Iowa City, having at- 
tained the good old age of eighty-three years, but when 
he comes home we listen with delight to his reminis- 
cences of those days that he spent in the little school- 
house, the witness of so many scenes of pleasure in 
which the young folks participated. Here they would 
laugh, talk, and haye a good time just as we do to-day. 
Here the bright-colored threads of romance were woven 
by the lads and lassies, and the foundation laid for 
many a good character. But by-and-by they grew tired 
of the old schoolhouse, they began to despise its homely 
walls, and it was finally sold to August Kleinschmidt, 
who turned it into a machine ‘shop; later it was used as 
a Free Methodist meeting-house, and lastly made an 
ignominious exit as a saloon and was destroyed by fire. 
The new schoolhouse was completed in 1869—an attrac- 
tive building painted white with pretty green shutters. 
and, wonder of wonders, a school bell! The first 
principsl was John A. Benson, an _ ambitious 
fellow who. was book-crazy. He proved himseif 
one of the best instructors our school has ever 
had, but avarice led him from paths of integrity, and 
he became involved in one of the greatest land- 
fraud conspiracies the western states have ever known. 
In 1879 the Burlington railroad was built through the 
town, and it cut off a corner of the school grounds. 
This led the school board to the belief that it was not 
a suitable place for a schoolhouse, and they started to 
move it. They got it into the highway when they were 
stopped by ar injunction issued by the citizens. The 
building was Icft in the highway umtil the road super- 
visor served a notice upon them to remove it. After 
this the county superintendent was called upon to settle 
affairs, and the building was taken back to its old site, 
but was by this time totally unfit for service, so the 
school board rented Hattie Israel’s brick building, and 
school was held here during the winter of 1882-83, 
taught hy Lulu Jackson of Sigourney. In the spring a 
special meeting of the board was called by the superin- 
tendent, who proposed calling an election to decide 
whether to build a new schoolhouse or not. Two loca- 
tions were also to he voted on; one and one half acres 
of Rodman’s park, and two acres of Noftsinger’s meadow. 
The election resnlited in favor of a new schoolhouse to 
he situated cp Rodman’s park. The sum of four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was paid for the grounds, and the 
district was bonded for three thousand dollars to build 
tne schoolhonse—-a two-story, four-roomed building, the 
ground-plan of which was 40x44 feet. Three rooms were 
furnished with school apparatus and were ready for 
echool work hy fall, with Arnold McCay as principal, 
Maude Roberts and Ida McWilliams as assistants. 
Among students and instructors who have been asso- 
ciated with our school during its past life are: Alice 
Heald Mendenhall, once a member of the State Board of 
Education, principal of the Fairfield high school for six 
years, couniy superintendent of Jefferson county for six 
years; Frank Shinabarger, one of the best postal clerks 
in Iowa; three doctors, C. L. Heald, William Fitzwater, 
and the Jate I. B. McWilliams: Ida White Robb, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Fred E. White, and her brother, Virgil, now 
a rising lawyer of Des Moines, also Lawyers Earl Smith 
of Mason City, Seth Hall of Californ'a, and Samuel 
Vest, Ir., state senator in Ohio and also an eminent 
attorney’ Kale McWilliams, ex-county recorder: D. N. 
Coffman, ex-county treasurer; and lastly our three 
ounty euperintendents, 8S. A. Potts, W. H. Gemmil, and 
Cap E, Miller. Mr, Gemmil is at present the superin- 
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tendent of schools at Dallas Centre, and we all know 
that “Our Cap” is one of the best superintendents Keo- 
kuk county has ever had and also the youngest member 
of the educational council of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The South English schools are at present 
under the able supervision of G. I. Horras, and al- 
though the number of pupils is not as large as formerly, 
the school is bettering itself day by day. Last summer 
our enterprising school board gave the school building a 
much-needed coat of paint, and placed a sidewalk in 
front of the schooiground. A few years before a wire 
fence had been added, and slate blackboards placed ‘in 
the schoolrooms. On the walls of our schoolroom we 
have several good pictures, and among them is one that 
we prize most highly—a portrait of Homer Seerley, which 
he presented to us last year. We havea library of 450 vol- 
umes, ineluding fiction, history, poetry, encyclopaedias, 
and a good Wehster’s unabridged dictionary. and the 
high school, throngh its own efforts, possesses an organ. 

The schoolgrounds are well located, and afford an ideal 
place for our game of basket ball. With parliamentary 
ruJes as its basis the Orio Literary Society holds semi- 
monthly sessions, while the president, with a broad smile, 
has his first lesson in calling to order the unruly ones 
among his schoolmates. But alas, as Pope says, “Man 
never is but always to be blest,” and with all of these 
past favors we stili plead for better educational ad- 
vantages. 


INDIAN WEAVERS. 


BY BAROJINI NAIDU, 


Weavers, weaving at break of day, 

Why do you weave a garment so gay ?— 
Blue as the wing of a halezon wild, 

We weave 2 robe for a new-born child. 


Weavers, weaving at fall of night, 

Why do you weave a garment so bright 
‘Like a peacock’s feather, purple and green, 
We weave the marriage veils of a queen. 


Weavers, weaving silent and soon, 

What do you weave by the light of the moon?— 
White as a poppy and white as a cloud, 

We weave a dead man’s funeral shroud. 


Weavers, weaving early and late, 

We are the minist’ring brothers of Fate, 

Throwing our shuttles acrogs the loom, 

We weave the garments of life and doom. 
Indian Magazine and Review, 
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FILIPINO SCHOOL AT THE WORLD'S FAILK. 


BY EBER C, SMITH. 


There has just been established in the “Philippine Re- 
serve” at the World’s Fair a public school, which is be- 
ing attended daily by Filipino children belonging to the 
colonies now quartered upon the grounds. It is presided 
over by Miss Pilar Zamora, a Filipino lady, who is one 
of over three thousand employed (before she came to the 
Fair) in the islands. 

The morning session of the school is attended by young 
people from the Visayan Village. They are mostly well 
dressed in native costume, and make a very creditable 
appearance, The next sesvion, beginning at eleven A. M,. 
is for the Tgorot and Negritoes, about forty in all. It 
makes a quaint picture,—all bright-eyed, and many al- 
most naked, all eager to learn. Out of 116 Igorot at their 
village, ninety of them expressed a desire to attend this 
school, and the percentage of the children in the islands 
who desire to attend school is even greater than that. 

The duty and purpose of the eight hundred American 
teachers now employed in the Archipelago is more to 
prepare natives for the work of teaching than of them- 

selves teaching. Besides teaching and superintending 
schools presided over by natives, many of them are re- 
quired for a month during the vacation to assist in con- 
ducting a normal institute, the purpose of which is to 
advance the native teachers’ and to prepare aspirants, of 
whom there are more than those actually employed. 

The civil government of the islands pays the American 
teachers, while the natives have to look to the munici- 
pality in which they teach for their salary, which in most 
instances is very low, and ofttimes for months remains 
unpaid. In many of the rural districts the teachers are 
placed at the bottom of the pay-roll, which has caused 
much discussion and more or less dissatisfaction. The 
native teAchers have been very patient and self-sacrific- 

ing in the matter, the fight in their interest having been 
‘ carried on by the American teachers, the result of which 
is that an effort is Leing made to have them paid by 
the general government. 

The schoolhouses throughout the islands are by no 
means as well built or equipped as the one at the Fair. 
Many are of the rudest class, and in some instances the 
children gather to be taught under the shade of the 
banana and other trees. 

There is no question but that the Filipino people not 
only appreciate the effort of the government of the 
Jnited States to give them the benefit of an education, 
but that they are improving that opportunity. 

Nearly every white teacher in the islands is loved and 
respected by not only the children themselves, but by 
their relatives and acquaintances. 


OUR GULDEN GRAINS. 


The wheat and corn crops of the United States for a 
group of years are as follows, the crop of 1904 being esti- 
mated only:— 


Year Wheat, bu. Corn, bu. 
1896 .., 428,000,000 2,283,000,000 
1898 675,000,000 1,924,000,000 
1899 .. 547,000,000 2,078,000,000 
1001 ... . 748,000,000 1,523,000,000 
1002 ..... kee 670,000,000 2,524,000,000 
1904 .. 587,000,000 2,426,000,000 


The average wheat crop for these nine years is 594,- 
000,000 bushels. 

For five out of these nine years, the yield was below 
the average. 

1901 was the banner wheat year. 
normally large. 

The estimated wheat crop of 1904 is only seven and 
one-third bushels per capita, reckoning our population at 
80,000,000. This will not permit much in the way of ex- 
port, if it will any. 

The average corn crop for the nine years is 2,112,000,000 
bushels, 

The corn crop fell below the average in five out of the 
nine years. 

1901 was the minimum year for corn. 

Three and three-fourths bushels of corn are raised to 
one bushel of wheat. 

The two crops do not always keep each other company 
in the same season. 1896 was a poor wheat year, but a 
fine corn year. 1901 was a wretched corn year, but the 
banner wheat year. 

With wheat at $1 a bushel, and corn at fifty cents, the 
value of the two crops for 1904 will be $1,800,000,000. 

The corn crop is more than twice as valuable as the 
Wheat crop, Of the two grains, 


CORN IS KING, 


The crop was ab- 


OUK BOUK TABLE. 


ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By Wharton S. Jones, 
M. A., Assistant Superintendent, Memphis. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 224 pp. 

This book’s first greeting was a state adoption for Ter~ 
nessee, which is of itself a strong endorsement, It iv a 
book made for the one purpose of teaching children to 
use number early, accurately, and rapidly, There are no 
frills. There is no attempt to teach other things, nor 
to teach any unnecessary things about the use of num- 
ber. It is a book for practice, abundant practice for 
skill in all processes. 

The book has all the merits of the old-time arith- 
metics, so far as simplicity, directness, and much prac- 
tice are concerned, but it leaves out all the complexity 
and absurdity of those books in the multiplication of 
topics. It will be easy for a teacher to have a class 
master all essentials of number in fact and processes in 
less than half the time usually given to the subject in. 
school. 

It is cause for thanksgiving that we are having some 
makers of arithmetics who dare to be heroic enough to 
omit every senseless feature of the old-time books, and, 
at the same time, not waste more time in putting frills 
on to the remaining features. The theorists and fad- 
dists may shudder to see a book that is content to give 
power to do everything that needs to be done with num- 
ber as to knowledge of number, of the relation and com- 
bination, and of processes, but a long-suffering public 
is ready to pronounce a blessing upon all who through 
simplicity and directness hasten the day when skill and 
accuracy in number can be secured by the use of not 
more than twenty minutes a day. 

LARRA’S PARTIR A TEMPO. Edited by Professor E. 
B. Nichols, University of Cincinnati. Cloth. 66 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

ALARCON’S EL NINO DE LA BOLA. By Rudolph 
Schwill of Yale University. Cloth. 278 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

GALDOS’ DONA PERFECTA. By Edwin S. Lewis of 
Princeton University. Cloth. 377 pp. Price, $1.00. 

New York: American Book Company. 

It is growing more and more popular with publishers 
to issue Modern Spanish Readings for American students. 
The first-named in this series of three is one of the most 
popular comedies in Spain, and affords opportunity for 
the study of colloquial Spanish. The second is an 
abridgment of one of the most popular of Spanish novelr 
by a writer of strong, poetic imagination. In “Dona 
Perfecta,” which is Galdos’ masterpiece, the bigotry of 
an isolated and ignorant community is depicted, and the 
tragic results that follow from it. Each of the books has 
an introduction, longer or shorter, and an elaborate 
vocabulary. The publishers have provided us a very 
pretty design in the covers. They are in yellow and red, 
the Spanish colors, and have a crown, lions and castles 
upon them in profusion. No neater design in the book 
line, none more appropriate, have we seen in recent pub- 
lications. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL SPELLER. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. Size, 3x5 inches. 183 pp. 
Cloth. Round Corners, Colored Edges. Price, 35 
cents, postpaid. Liberal Discount to Teachers and 
Schools. 

This is the first pocket speller that has appeared that 
is really worth while. We commend it most enthusi- 
astically. No word is omitted that one is likely to care 
to spell. It is a comprehensive speller for business 
schools and stenographers, of convenient size for the 
pocket, and arranged on entirely new and practical lines. 
It is an accurate guide to the spelling of over 8,000 words 
which frequently occasion doubt in the minds of the 
stenographer, business man, teacher, student, and 
writers generally. It also contains a chapter on 
punctuation, with full directions as to the use of capital 
letters, abbreviations, etc.; list of terms and phrases in 
common use from the Latin, French, and other lan- 
guages; commercial information about foreign money, 
etc., and it is withal such a handy and attractive little 
book. 

BORDER WARFARE IN PENNSYLVANIA DURING 
THE REVOLUTION. By L. S. Shimmell, Ph.D. Har- 
risburg, Pa.: R. L. Myers & Co. 

This is an adequate, gratifying, and interesting account 
of the border warfares during the Revolution, and of 
the relations of the Pennsylvanians and the Indians from 
first to last. It is good history on every page, with 
authority for every statement, it is sensible philosophy 
in every paragraph, and is, withal, delightful reading. 
Dr. Shimmell is a loyal Pennsylvanian, and yet he is not 
so at the expense of being antagonistic to other peoples. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
By Professor R. Clyde Ford of the State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
45 pp. Price, 25 cents; postpaid, 30 cents. 

For the first two years of German study in school and 
college this little volume is specially designed. Its chief 
aim is to aid the student against his natural timidity in 
sight-reading. Professor Ford has made his selection of 
excerpts from German writings with great care, proceed- 
ing from those that are comparatively easy to those that 
are more difficult, thus ensuring progression for the stu- 
dent. A few brief foot notes are prepared to make the 
student’s efforts at translation more effective. 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES, THE HBROES OF GREEK 
FAIRY TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. By Charles 
Kingsley. Edited for School Use by Charles A. Mc- 
Murry. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
(4x5%.) 252 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

In the Macmillan’s Pocket American and English Clas- 
sics, the sixtieth volume contains a delightful sketch of 


the life of Charles Kingsley, with his version of Perseus, 


the Argonauts, and Theseus. On each page the difficult 
proper names of the page are spelled for pronunciation, 
while at the close of the book is an alphabetical pro- 
nouncing gazetteer. These Greek tales are full of in- 
spiration. 


THE ROOSEVELT BOOK. Selections from the Writ- 
ings of Theodore Roosevelt. With an Introduction by 
Robert bridges. Illustrated. New York City: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 189 pp. Price, 50 
cents, net. 

The extracts published in this volume are made by the 
permission of the publishers of various books. They 
come from the Century Company, Putnam’s Sons, and 
Scribner’s Magazine. A dozen full-page illustrations add 
beauty to the work. 

While this is prepared especially for boys, it is not at 
all inopportune now that the presidential campaign is 
under full way. The subjects include ‘“‘The Good Citi- 
zen,” “The Pioneer,” “The Hero,” “Hunting Wild Ani- 
mals,” and “The Battle of San Juan Hill.” she frontis- 
piece is from a very recent photograph of President 
Roosevelt. 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. By Elizabeth Robins (C. E. 
Raimond), author of “The Open Question,’ “Below 
the Salt,” ete. Cloth. 417 pp. Price, $1.50. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. By Robert Hichens, 
author of “Felix,” “Tongues of Conscience,” etc. 
Cloth. 316 pp. Price, $1.50. 

New York City: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

Two novels from the same publisher, the first giving 
an account of the attractions of the Klondike and 
Yukon country. The experiences of a party, with their 
sufferings and successes, form a story laid in an unusual 
country, and suggesting much of interest to the general 
reader. A map of the country adds more than usual in- 
terest to the story. 

The second is a society novel, with the scene laid 
largely in. London, though Italy and Switzerland have 
some méntion. 


THE CRANE CLASSICS. Edited by P. H. Pearson. 
“Evangeline,” by H. W. Longfellow. With Bio- 
grapnical Sketch, Suggestions for Study, and Notes. 
Topeka: Crane & Co. Cloth. 116 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
This is an attractive edition of “Evangeline,” with 

helpful suggestions to the teacher, a brief biography of 

the author, notes and pronouncing vocabulary. It is is- 
sued in paper, also, for ten cents. 


THE ROMANCE OF PISCATOR. By H. W. Lanier. 
With Frontispiece by William B. Ker. New York City: 
Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 227 pp. 

A romantic story of love, fishing, and wandering. 

Piscator’s final revenge comes in the last chapter, and 

offers a most satisfactory conclusion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Edith Horton. Price, 40 cents.— ‘A 
By D.C. Munro. Price, $1.00.— 
‘A First Reader.” By Florence Bass. Price, 30 cents.—~‘“The First 
Part of Henry the Fourth.” Edited by F. W. Moorman. Price, 25 
cents. —‘“‘Elements of Mechanical Drawing.’ By G. C, Anthony. 
Price, $1.50.——‘Favorite Greek Myths.” y L.S. Hyde. Price, 50 
cents.—“The Western United States.” Ry H. W. Fairbanks. 
Price, €0 cents. —‘ Word and Sentence Book”: Book I. By John H. 
Haaren, Price, 20 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“‘Bruneck’s Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy.” Adapted by Mary J. Saf- 
ford. Wrice, $1 50.—*More ( heerful Americans.” By Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis. Price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“In the Days of Chaucer.” By Tudor Jenks. Price, $1 00.— 
“Beauty Through Hygiene.” By Emma E. Walker, M. D. Price, 
$1.00.. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

“Physiology and Hygiene for Children.” Ry Robert Eadie and 
Andrew Eadie. New York: The University Pub ishing Company. 

“The Art Literature Readers—Primer.” By 


“The Frozen North.” 
Source Book of Roman History.” 


Eulalie Osgood 
Price, 30 


Grover. Price, 30 cents. Book One. By E. O. Grover. 
cents. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 

“Barth and Sky” (a Third keader). by J. H. Stickney. Price, 40 
cents. —* Readings in Roman History.”—( Vol. I.) By J. H. Robin- 
son. Price, $1.50. Boston; Ginn & Co. 


“Makers of American History.” By J. A.C, Chandler and O., P. 
Chitwood. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. : 

**Historv of Negro Servitude in Lilinois.” By N. Dwight Harris. 
Price, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“The Management and Training of Children.” Bv William J. 
Shearer. Price, $1.50. New York: Richardson, Smith & Co. 


Everything for Teachers! 


Our establishment is the great repository of the 
United States for teachers’ working appliances of 
every kind and description. We can supply helps 
and aids that will make your teaching a delight. 


Help! 


“Help the teacher,” is the corner stone principle | 
of our business. We ransack the entire educa- 
tional world for the best things to market, the best 
new helps, and school accessories. 


Our New Catalogue should be on your desk. It 
describes Helps, Aids, Stencils, Games, Song Books, 
Supplementary Reading, Reward Cards, Kinder- 
garten Goods, School Supplies, etc., FREE. 


A. FLANAGAN CO, . CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 14: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, City Hall, Worcester. 
President, W. Scott Ward, Athol. 

Cctober 19, 20 and 21: New York State 
Council of School Superintendents at 
Syracuse. Elmer S. Redman, Hornells- 
ville, president. 

October 20-21: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 21-22: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. J. E. 
Klock, Plymouth, president. 

October 21, 22: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. F. E. Lakey, Providence, 
R. I., president. 

October 27, 28,29. Maine Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Bangor. J. F. Ryan, secretary and 
treasurer, Calais. 

October 28: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. Presi- 
dent, William H. Cummings, Hadley. 

October 28: Franklin County (Mass.) 
‘eachers’ Association, Greenfield; F. 
P. Davison, president, Turner’s Falls. 

October 28: Hampden County (Mass.) 
Yeachers’ Association, central high 
school, Springfield. President, Clar- 
ence E. Brockway, West Springfield. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

November 25: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

November 25: Massachusetts Council of 
Education, Boston. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 


Trenton. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

BANGOR. The Maine Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its next annual meeting 
at Bangor October 27, 28, and 29. This 
convention promises to be of more than 
ordinary interest and profit, for Dr. Bliss 
Perry, Principal E. Harlow Russell, Dr. 
Henry Houck, and Dr. Jane E. Robbins, 
all representing important and different 
features of the scheme of education, will 
address the general sessions; and the de- 
partment conferences, under the charge 
of enthusiastic local leaders, are sure to 
be rich in suggestion and inspiration. 
President Russell has spared no pains to 
make this convention of practical worth 
to every teacher in the state, and the 
large membership predicts a corespond- 
ingly large attendance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. At the chapel exercises 
at Dartmouth College on the morning of 
September 28, President Tucker paid a 
touching tribute to the memory of 
Sophomore Wilder Lewis Parkhurst, 
whose recent death saddened all his 
friends. He was the son of Lewis Park- 
hurst of the class of ’78, who is now the 
president of the athletic council of the 
college, and who also had much to do 
with the raising of the funds for the new 
Dartmouth hall. 

The libraries of the United Fraternity, 
Social Friends, and Philotechnic Societies 
have been transferred to the Wilson li- 
brary during vacation, and constitute one 
of the improvements to the library. This 
action concludes the independent service 
by these societies, which have existed in 
Dartmouth College for nearly a century 

and a quarter. 

Professor F. P. Emery, Willard profes- 


sor of rhetoric and oratory, is spending 
the year in Europe in the study of com- 
parative literature. This winter he 
spends in Paris, and in the spring he 
will go to Italy. 

EXETER. There are 357 students en- 
rolled at Phillips Exeter Academy this 
year, which is much smaller than the 
registration last year. The summary of 
classes is as follows: Senior, 67; upper 
middle, 125; lower middle, 121; junior, 44. 

As usual, Massachusetts leads the 
states with 81 students, the other states, 
territories, and foreign countries being 
represented as follows: New Hampshire, 
65; New York, 40; Pennsylvania, 31; 
Ohio, 16; Maine, 14; New Jersey, 12; 
Vermont, 10; Connecticut, 7; Maryland, 
Texas, 5 each; Illinois, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Utah, 4 each; Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, 3 each; Alabama, 
California, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Mexico, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, 2 
each; Armenia, Colorado, India, Japan, 
New Zealand, Nova Scotia, Philippine 
Islands, Washington, 1 each. 

SUNCOOK. At a meeting of the trus- 
tees of Pembroke Acaaemy on September 
5, Homer F. Northrop of Elmira, N. Y., 
was elected principal for the ensuing 
year. He will have as his assistants 
Isaac Walker and Miss Annie M. Green. 
Mr. Northrop is a graduate of a New 
York college, and comes highly recom- 
mended as an instructor. He is twenty- 
nine years of age, and unmarried. He 
will resign the principalship of the Wil- 
liamstown (N. Y.) high school, where he 
taught the last year, to accept this posi- 
tion. It was also voted to name the as- 
sembly hall in the new building ““Thomp- 
son hall,” in memory of Mary W. Thomp- 
son, whose legacy of $5,000 has been ap- 
plied to the construction of the building. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The night schools opened 
September 26, and the registration prom- 
ises to exceed that of last year, when the 
grand total of the high, elementary, and 
drawing schools was 18,549. A conserva- 
tive estimate of this year’s registration 
is 20,000. The important addition of the 
Mechanic Arts high school for evening 
instruction may account for this increase. 
Its fullest capacity seems sure to be ex- 
ceeded by the applications. 

At the Central evening high school, in 
the English high school building, over 
700 pupils registered. Head Master Fer- 
nald said this was up to the opening 
night a year ago. In the grammar 
schools of the city proper and the out- 
lying wards the registration was gratify- 
ingly large. 

Augustine L. Rafter’s choice as super- 
visor was eminently satisfactory. He 
was fitted for college at the Lincoln 
Academy, Newcastle, Me. He attended 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, and was 
graduated from Boston College in 1882, 
with the degree of A. B.; ten years later 
he received the degree of A. M. He was 
superintendent of schools at Damaris- 
cotta, Me., where he was born in 1859. 
From there he came to Boston and took 
the position of sub-master in the Dudley 
grammar schooi. In 1889 he was elected 
sub-master of the Martin grammar 
school, and iater became master of this 
school. 

Miss Zilpha ). Smith, for many years 
connected with the Associated Charities 
of Boston, has been appointed assistant 
to Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, director of the 
new School for Social Workers in this 
city. The school will be opened in the 
autumn by Simmons College and Harvard 
University jointly. 

GREENFIBLD. The meeting of the 
Franklin County Teachers’ Association 
will be held October 28 at Greenfield. 
Superintendent F. P. Davison, Turner’s 
Falls, is president. 

SOMERVILLE. The vacation schools 
were a distinct success this year. There 
were upwards of 5060 pupils, from nearly 
every school district in the city. The 
evening school is one of the popular and 
important educational functions of the 
city, with more than a thousand enrolled. 


LOWELL. The state normal school of 
this city issues an attractive catalog, 
pleasingly illustrated with interior viewy 
of the building, especially of the gymna- 
sium, laboratories, and kindergarten. 


CAMBRIDGE. A _ set of thirty-two 
photogravures of noted paintings have 
been distributed among the various 
schools in the city as a testimonial to 
Francis Cogswell, superintendent of 
schools, who has completed fifty years of 
service in the school department of the 
city. A few months ago a banquet and 
testimonial was given Mr. Cogswell by 


the citizens of the city in honor of this 
event, and he was presented with a hand- 
some hail clock. Of the fund that was 
raised for this testimonial, there was 
about $300 left over, and in accordance 
with the wishes of Mr. Cogswell, this 
money was used for the purchase of pic- 
tures, The pictures are suitably in- 
scribed, and hung in prominent places in 
the school buildings. 


CONNnCTiCUT. 


NORWICH. F. H. Bushnell is the new 
principal of the Bridge district school. 
Mr. Bushnell nas been principal of the 
Yantie school for several years, and is. 
succeeded by Alice Bisaop. 

Robert S. Baker, who was in the Bridge 
district for four years, is now principal 
of the Baltic school. 

The teachers in the Town-street school 
are: William G. Tarbox, supervising 
principal; Julia Hoffman, junior depart- 
ment; Mary J. Barrows, intermediate: 
Elizabeth Lyncn, primary; Sara J. Mc- 
Clellan, village primary; Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. LeJeune, singing; Mabel S. Webb, 
drawing. 

Elizabeth McComb was acting principal 
during the first week of the term, while 
Mr. Tarbox was participating in the mili- 
tary manoeuvres at Manassas, Va. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. City Superinitend- 
ent Maxwell has announced the:committee 
and division assiznments of the associate 
superintendents for the coming year, and 
quite a number of changes have been 
made. The most important has been the 
assignment of Superintendent Fdwin L. 
Stevens as chairman of the committee on 
high schools and training schools, to suc- 
ceed Superintendent Albert P. Marble. 
The committee on high and training 
schools is one of the most important be- 
cause of the rapid extension of high 
school work, the opening of new manual 
training and commercial high schools, 
and the establishment of new departments 
in the training schools. That this is rec- 
ognized by Dr. Maxwell is shown by the 
fact that Superintendent Stevens is re- 
lieved of many of his assignments in cr- 
der that he may be able to devote practi- 
cally all of his time to the high schcol 
committee. 

Superintendent Stevens gives up the 
chairmanship of the committee on course 
of study, libraries, text-boolks, and sup- 
plies, although he is retained as a mem- 
ber of the committee. He leaves the com- 
mittee on nomination, transfer, and as- 
signment, and is also relieved of the su- 
pervision of Division 7, which comprises 
the horoughs of Queens and Richmond. 

Superintendent -Marble has been as- 
signed to the supervision of Division 7, 
and will also take Mr. Stevens’s place on 
the committee on nomination and trans- 
fer of teachers. Superintendent Andrew 
W. Edson, who has successfully com- 
pleted his labors as the committee in 
charge of the St. Louis Fair exhibit, has 
been placed in charge of the committee on 
course of study, libraries, text-books, and 
supplies, of which he was a member, and 
has also been assigned to the committee 
on high schools. His place on the com- 
mittee on school management is taken by 
-Superintendent Meleney, who leaves the 
committee on high schools. 

Superintendent Meleney will continue 
in charge of the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law, and Superintend- 
ent Higgins will continue to act as the 
committee on evening schools and vaca- 
tion schools and playgrounds. 

The following are the assignments as 
announced by Dr. Maxwell: — 

Committee on Nomination, Transfer, 
and Assignment of Teachers—George S. 
Davis, chairman; Albert P. Marble, and 
John H. Walsh. 

Committee on School Management— 
Thomas §S. O’Brien, chairman; John H. 
Walsh, and Clarence E. Meleney. 

Committee on Course of Study, Libra- 
ries, Text-Books, and Supplies—Andrew 
W. Edson, chairman; Edwin L. Stevens 
and Thomas S. O’Brien. 

Committee on High Schools and Train- 
ing Schools—Edwin L. Stevens, chair- 
man: Algernon S. Higgins, and Andrew 
W. Edson. 

Committee on Evening Schools and Va- 
eation Schools and Playgrounds—Alger- 
non Higgins. 

Committee on Compulsory Education— 
Clarence F. Meleney. 

Division 1, comprising Districts 1 to 9, 
Manhattan, inclusive—George S. Davis. 

Division 2, comprising Districts 8, 12, 
12, 18, 16, and i7, Manhattan—Clarence 
E. Meleney. 

Division 3, comprising Districts 10, 11, 


14, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22, Manhattan—An- 
drew W. Edson. 

Division 4, comprising districts in the 
Bronx—Thomas S. O’Brien. 

Division 5, comprising Districts 27, 29, 
31 to 36 inclusive, Brooklyn— Algernon 
S. Higgins. 

Division 6, comprising Districts 28, 30, 
and 37 to 40, inclusive, Brooklyn—John H. 
Walsh. 

Division 7, comprising districts in 
Queens and Richmond—Albert P. Marble. 

TROY. Superintendent Edwin S. Har- 
ris, formerly of Poughkeepsie, succeeds 
Mr. Willets, after a prolonged contest. 
Mr. Harris will find it no bed of roses, 
but he will do good work, and will do it 
wisely. 


NEW JERSEY. 


JERSEY CITY. The corner-stone of 
the new high school building on Newark 
and Palisades avenues was laid with im- 
posing ceremony on Wednesday, October 
5, under the auspices of the board of edu- 
cation. Many distinguished visitors were 
present and assisted. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


It is quite.a departure from the usual 
order of things when a school man enters 
a political field. Such a thing happened 
when Woodbridge. Ferris of the Ferris 
Institute of Big Rapids was nominated for 
governor by the Democrats of Michigan. 
Professor Ferris is one of the staunch and 
progressive educators of the state, and 
has built up a very flourishing school at 
Big Rapids, where hundreds of young peo- 
ple have been infiuenced for better things 
by receiving a practical education. He 
will make a stiff back-boned governor if 
elected, and will bring to the guberna- 
torial chair a large supply of common 
sense and practical wisdom. 

Superintendent Charles W. Mickens, 
who has been engaged in superintending 
a school in Minnesota for the past five 
years, has returned to his native state to 
take up the superintendency of the Adrian 
(Mich.) schools. Adrian is one of the 
nice places of Michigan, and Mr. Mickens 
is to be congratulated upon this recogni- 
tion in the educational circles of the 
state. 

According to the custom in the state, 
Delos Fall, superintendent of public in- 
struction, leaves the office at the close of 
his second successful term. Patrick 
Kelley, a member of the state board of 
education is the Republican nominee for 
the position, and as Michigan generally 
goes Republican, his nomination insur<s 
his election. Mr. Kelley will make a good 
record in the department. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO NORMAL. Dr. W. N. Hail- 
mann, one of the ablest and most highly 
esteemed educators in America, is to be 
one of the leading professors in this 
school, and has already entered upon his 
duties. No man could have brought to 
Dr. Arnold Tompkins more desirable at- 
tainments for such service than does Dr. 
Hailmann. 

DECATUR. The James Milliken Uni- 
versity opens its second year with a large 
enrollment, representing more than a 
third of the states of the Union. It is an 
altogether unusual record which the in- 
stitution is making under Dr. A. R. Tay- 
lor. 

DE KALB. Miss Emma G. Olmstead, 
who has been doing special work at Cor- 
nell, takes charge of the training school 
department of the State Normal school. 
She has been in charge of training schools 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and Scranton, 
Penn. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FARGO COLLEGE. Mrs. Alice M. 
Baldwin of East Orange, N. J., is ap- 
pointed dean of women and professor of 
histery. She was assistant to Professor 
H. Morse Stephens at Cornell, and is 
highly indorsed as a scholar and adminis- 
trator. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Latest Publication 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Completing the Webster-Cooley Language Series, 50 cents, net, postpaid 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE BOY CAPTIVE OF OLD DEER- 
‘FIELD. By Mary P. Wells Smith, au- 
thor of “The Young Puritans Stories,” 
“Jolly Good Times Stories,” and “Four 
on a Farm,” ete. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 300 pp. Cloth. Hand- 
somely illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

The history of no event in the making 
of New England is more thrilling or more 
pathetic than that of the capture of Deer- 
field by the French and Indians, in the 
bitter winter of 1704, the capture of Rev. 
John .Williams and his family, and the 
slaughter of most of them. This book 
recounts some of the experiences of the 
captives, more especially those of Stephen 
Williams, the minister’s son, a boy of 
only ten, who for over a year lived as a 
captive alone among the Indians. On 
lact February 29, 1904, the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the taking of Deerfield 
was appropriately observed in the cld 
‘own With interesting exercises. The 
time, therefore, seems peculiarly fitting 
to revive for the children of to-day this 
pathetic story of the perils and hardships 
endured by the little boy of two hundred 
years ago. The hook is most charmingly 
and vividly written, the more vividly as 
the author is a resident of the locality 
which she has used for the historicul 
background of many of her stories of sir- 
ring colonial events. Great is the con- 
trast between the lives of children in the 
Connecticut valley. to-day and those of 
their ancestors two centuries ago. Yei 
each age makes its own demand for 
heroism, self-denial, and devotion on 
those living in it. Under the pleasant 
genise of fiction, not only history, but 
moral precept is taught in these books, 
valuable to the young, and interesting to 
young and old alike. 


ABBOTT'S FIRST LATIN WRITER. 
By Mather A. Abbott, master in Gro- 


ton school. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 12mo. 145 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 


The thirty-seven lessons contained in 
this book furnish an introduction to the 
study of Latin composition, which is par- 
ticularly suitable for students who have 
completed some first year Latin book. 
Only the fundamental rules are set forth, 
but thest are expressd so simply that they 
may bereadily understood by the young- 
est pupils, yet with such fullness that 
reference to grammars have been made 
unnecessary. The exercises in composi- 
tion have been taken from the second 
book of Caesar’s Gallic war. The lesson 
vocabularies and examples have been 
chosen with great care. In the English- 
Latin vocabulary at the end of the book, 


the words are given with the accompany- 

ing construction where any peculiarity 

exists. 

THE DE MONARCHIA OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. Edited with translation 
and notes by Aurelia Henry. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 200 pp. Cloth. Price, 1.25. 

The growing interest in Dante has 
called for this edition of his famous essay 
on government, which has hitherto been 
jnaccessible to the general reader. it 
possesses great interest, which is not con- 
fined to those making a specialty of gov- 
ernment and law, or of Dante. Miss 
Henry was a fellow (in English) of Yale 
University and a student of Professor 
Cook. Her translation has the approval 
of Dante scholars, and is, moreover, clear, 
adequate, and closely responsive to the 
mood and style of the original. Her 
notes at the fapt of each page are helpful 
and valuable. With this addition to the 
list Messrs. Houghton, Miffiin & Co.’s 
translations make accessible to Wnglish 
readers practically the whole of Dante’s 
works. 


THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO 
EUROPE. Edited by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. 
Eaition for 1904. 853 Sixth avenue, 
New York: W. R. Jenkins. 

This guide gives the best routes, select 
hotels, many maps, etc., of all Europe. 
It is concise, accurate, and has stood the 
test of years. The authoritative wealth 
of information contained in it has saved 
travelers many times the price of the 
book. It gives just the information 
needed on the spur of the moment. No 
one need fear extortionate demands of 
the foreign purveyor if he adheres to the 
advice given. It is in one volume of over 
500 pages, size 3144x5 inches, bound in full 
leather. Price, $1.20. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
MINTS IN ENGLISH — 1906-1908. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth, 
12n.0. 437 pp. Price, 8) cents. 
Froin the well-known series of Eclectic 

English Classics have been gathered to- 

gather in this volume the five literary 

works prescribed for careful study of 
subject matter, form, and structure of 
the leading colleges of the country, in 
their entrance examination requirements 
of the years 1996-1908. These works are 

“Fsurke’s Conciliation with the American 

Colonies,” “Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar,” 

“Milton’s Minor Poems,” “Macaulay’s 

Life and Writings of Addison,’”’ and “Ma- 

caulay’s Life of Samuel Johnson.” The 

selections are supplied with numerous 
annotations which afford the student all 
needed help in his understanding of the 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Philosophy of Arithmetic, = - 


$2.00 


Containing the history of arithmetic derived from the latest discoveries. 


Mental Science and Culture, = . = 
Normal Methods of Teaching, - - = 


$1.50 
$1.50 


Both works presenting the most approved methods of the New Education. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, - 


PHILADELPHIA 


OUTLINE STUDIES OF COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


Twenty-two Studies exceedingly helpful to all students of the authors named, whether in the schools, 


colleges, literary and women’s clubs, or as private readers. 


15 cents each; discount of 10 per cent. in quantities. 


Commended by leading teachers of English, 


1. Silas Marner 8 Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 15. Burke’s Speech on Concillation 
2. Sir Roger deCoverley Papers 9. The Princess 16. Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 

3. Julius Cesar 10. The Vision of Sir Launfal 17. Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
4. The Merchant of Venice 11. Macbeth 18. Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 

5. The Vicar of Wakefield 12, L’Allegro and li Penseroso 19. Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 

6. The Ancient Mariner 13. Comus 20. Lady of the Lake 

7. Ivanhoe Lycidas Idylis of the King 


14 21. 
22. Connecting Links for the College English 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 50 BROMFIELD ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


text. Introductions treat fully of the 
lives and works of the authors. 


MARKET LETTER. 


(From Pettigrew, Bright & Co., 19 Kilby 
Street, Boston.) 


After a long period of rising prices, the 
question of the investment outlook from 
the point of view_of the “public’’ becomes 
difficult to answer. It is a unique fact 
that the advance in stocks this month has 
accompanied the beginning of the usual 
autumn currency movements from the 
Hast to the West and South against crop 
movements. A year ago this movement 
brought semi-panic; money was tight, 
and the treasury had to come to the relief 
of the situation, while stocks fell rapidly 
and heavily. Moreover, the vital element 
of confidence was lacking. That reflected 
lack of confidence in general trade; busi- 
ness was narrowing, and conservatism, 
approaching to fear, ruled where but a 
year before we had been at the climax of 
a wonderful era of prosperity. Suddenly 
it occurred to the far-seeing and vigilant 
men who lead in stock market movements 
and who make the way for active markets 
in advance of the public, or even the pro- 
fessional traders, that depression had 
been overdone as surely as the promoting 
and crazy speculating of 1902 had been. 
Hence the improvement in the last few 
months. It was demonstrated that the 
prosperity era by no means had ended; 
so genuine was the industrial and finan- 
cial expansion of our country that it 
proved able to endure even the severe 
strain put upon it by the excesses of 1902. 
Herein is the basis of continued buoyancy 
in the stock market, defying the old 


’ precedents of autumn decline. People in 


America feel confidence where distrust 
ruled a year ago. This market is handled 
well; it is not allowed to be over-bought. 
Opportunity is given for profit-taking and 
for new buyers to come in. Thus it is 
the best kind of market for the public, not 
a run-away market, like that of 1902, but 
a broad, active, healthy market, in which 
the public is becoming interested, and, 
from the logic of the case, must continue 
to be interested. Prices are adjusting to 
these new conditions, and the process is 
not complete. The good market is not 
over, by any means; it has shown splen- 
did staying power, and is not held up by 
main force of manipulation. It has a 
solid basis in genuine and enduring pros- 
perity, and that kind of a market is here 
to stay. 


A PENCIL GEOGRAPHY. 


One of the neatest things in the way 
of advertisement, attractive, unique, in- 


* structive, and entertaining, is the “Pencil 


Geography,” issued by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company of Jersey City, manu- 
facturers of the world-famous pencils, and 
compiled by George H. Reed, who is in 
charge of the educational department. 
The book is an exact counterpart of the 
old-school geographies, with maps, cuts, 
etc. It is much more than interesting, it 
is instructive. It is what every teacher 
should have, and from its pages every 
teacher may well teach. If, incidentally, 
pupils are filled with a wild desire to use 
none but Dixon’s pencils, no particular 
harm will be done; and the pupil will 
certainly be a great deal wiser. These 
books will be sent free on application. 
We would advise every teacher to send 
for one. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


There are business opportunities exist- 
ing for the man wito a smail amount of 
money, as well as for the man with un- 
limited capital. One way for a man with 
limited capital to engage in a congenial 
money-making enterprise is to give magic 
lantern and stereopticon or moving pic- 
ture entertainments. There is always a 
demand for a man with an outfit to give 
public exhibitions for churches, schools, 
societies, etc., in every town. The cost 
of such an outfit is light, and there is 
nothing more profitable for a man with a 
little energy. T. H. McAllister, 49 Nassau 
street, New York, manufacturing optician 
and dealer in lantern slides, has issued a 
catalog of over 250 pages, which he will 
send free to any address. This book tells 


what it costs to get an outfit, teaches how 
to operate it, and instructs one how to 
conduct entertainments, 


$5.00 NEW YORK EXCURSION OCTO- 
BER 6. 


A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING THE TRIP WILL BE MAILED FREE. 


October 6 is the $5 New York city ex- 
cursion. This is the only trip through 
the Hoosac mountains and the Deerfield 
valley through Troy, N. Y., to Albany, 
and then by steamer down the Hudson 
river to New York city, back via the Fall 
River line. 

The Boston & Maine passenger depart- 
ment, Boston, has issued a beautiful il- 
lustrated booklet describing the trip. 
This booklet will be mailed free upon 
receipt of your address. 


A RARE OCTOBER TRIP. 


578 MILES BY RAIL AND STEAMER, $5.00, 
OCTOBER 13 To 16. 


Over the Boston & Albany railroad to 
Albany, the Hudson river steamer to New 
York, and the Fall River line to Boston, 
Thursday, October 13, to Sunday, October 
16. $5.00 buys whole trip. Stop-over in 
New York to October 25 for $2 extra. 
From stations west of Boston, October 12, 
Send for descriptive leaflet. A. S. Han- 
son, general passenger agent, Boston. 


BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE GLOBE. 


At the Globe theatre in Boston next week ‘‘Cap- 
tain Barrington,” the success of last season in New 
York, will begin with the entire scenic equipment 
and the well known romantic actor, William Bram- 
well, heading the large cast. In this play, his work 
in the duai roles of Lieutenant Fielding in the Con- 
tinental army and Captain Barrington in the 
British forces shows remarkable versatility. On 
the opening night of this season in New York, Mr. 
Bramwell was obliged also to assume the character 
of General Washington, owing to the sudden iliness 
of the actor engaged to play the role, and with such 
success that he has been induced to continue the 
additional work. The story of the play deals with 
a plot to capture General Washington by treachery. 
Fielding and #arrington are twin brothers, the for- 
mer having adopted his mother’s maiden name in 
order to conceal the shame of acriminal father, 
who had abandoned him in childhood. Barrington, 
the other son, remained with the father. Fielding is 
all in sympathy with the revolutionary party, Bar- 
rington is an officerin His Majesty’s service. Un- 
known to each other, their paths cross frequently 
and supply the complications of an intensely ex. 
citing play. The special prices will prevail at the 
Wednesday matinee as usual, and there will be a 
Saturday matinee also. 


2 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, Essex Vertical and New 
Slant pens, sold by G. Franklin King, 
corner Hawley street and Hawley place, 
Boston, are especially adapted for school 
and college use. Thirty cents per gross. 
Send for samples. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
TATK NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
lovnes address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YOEN, A.M, 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
THoweanw Prine pal, 


CNIVERSDLY Y Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 
COMPANY 


v New York. v 
N. B. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


'N order to make this section of the JOURNAL (OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operativa of cullege authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The seventy-ninth year of Adelbert 
College of Western Reserve University 
and the seventeenth of the College for 
Women have opened with a very large 
attendance. The freshman class in each 
college is about 100, a large increase over 
the freshman class of last year. The 
Law school has opened with a freshman 
class of somewhat over sixty. The new 
Library school which Andrew Carnegie 
founded in Western Reserve University 
has a full quota of first-year students, 
thirty. There is also a large increase in 
the first-year class of the Medica) school 
and Dental school, although the putting 
up of the requirements for admission to 
the Medical school to a college degree, or 
at least three years of college work, has 
cut down the attendance of former years. 

‘The Case School of Applied Science has 
recently come into affiliation with West- 
ern Reserve University for the purpose 
of establishing a five-year course of study 
for engineers. Three years of the course 
are spent in Adelbert College, and the 
last two in Case school, This school has 
opened, also, with somewhat over 400 
students. The total number of students, 
therefore, in the university in all its de- 
partments will be about 1,800. 

Professor C. G. Child, Ph.v., assistant 
professor of English in the college, and 
professor in the department of philosophy 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been made dean of the department of 
philosophy, graduate school. 


The college year of University of Maine 
opened September 21, with the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the university. 
New members of the faculty this year 
are: Harvey R. Willard, instructor in 
mathematics, who graduated from Dart- 
mouth; Professor Charles P. Weston, 
professor of mathematics, who has held 
a fellowship at Columbia; and W. G. 
Ganong, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
1900, instructor in electrical engineering. 
Raymond K. Morley, a graduate of Tufts, 
will be tutor in mathematics. 

The main building of the University of 
Minnesota at Minneapolis was destroyed 
by fire September 24, entailing a loss of 
$125,000. 

The entering class of the University of 
Vermont was enrolled after the opening 
exercises in the college chapel September 
28. The class numbers 125 in the aca- 
demic department. The only new mem- 
ber of the faculty this year is Professor 
F. O. Dufour, late of Lehigh University, 
who will give a course in bridge con- 
struction. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The October Atlantic presents two 
important political articles,—“The Demo- 
cratic Appeal,” written by Edward M. 
Shepard, and “The Republican Point of 
View,” stated by Representative S. W. 
McCall, in which the writers explain and 
defend the principles of their respective 
parties. Nobushige Amenomori -con- 
tributes “The yvapanese Spirit,’ a paper 
which contains much new and enlighten- 
ing information about Japanese nature, 
environment, and the ancestor worship, 
and corrects many Occidental blunders 
about his countrymen and their ways. 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien discusses 
“Machinery and English Style,” the effect 
of the typewriter and stenographer upon 
writers of to-day, and the changes in 
vocabulary and style resulting from these 
modern inventions. Mrs. Austin’s excit- 
ing Alta-Californian romance, “Isidro,” is 
continued. Single short stories and 
sketches are by Will Payne, Sewell Ford, 
Katharine M. Roof, and H. C. Merwin. 
Literary papers and reviews are: “The 
Art of Miss Jewett,” deligh.iully treated 
by Charles Miner Thompson; “The Pres- 
ent South,” reviewed by Booker T. Wash- 
ington; and “Books New and Old,” a 
paper on “The Mission of the Literary 
Critic,” by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 

—The Chautauquan is entering upon an 
expert survey of the American system of 
education. Walter L. Hervey, examiner 
of the board of education of New York, 
opens the series with “How the American 
Boy Is Educated.” 

Professor Felix E. Schelling, head of 

t*- English department in the University 
cf Pennsylvania, has done in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for October a much-needed 
publie service. He has made known, 
with authority, the sources of the 


HOLDEN 


. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 


CLEANLINESS. 
THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Lewger 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


“Moralities’” of which “Everyman” is an 
example, and thus furnished intelligence 
with which to approach this and other 
mediaeval plays which will follow in its 
wake. The paper is well illustrated. 


—The October Woman’s Home Com- 
panion makes good the boast that it is 
an ‘all-round’ magazine. Besides arti- 
cles of especial interest on fashions, 
home entertainments, cookery, etc., there 
is an unusual number of timely features. 
Lee Fairchild writes on ‘‘The Funny Side 
of a Political Campaign”; there are four 
unusual unpublished portraits of the 
presidential candidates; David Belasco, 
in his “Advice to the Girl with Dramatic 
Ambitions,” gives some inside informa- 
tion as to how to get on the stage; Mor- 
gan Robertson, the well-known writer of 
sea-tales, has a thrilling description of 
the sub-marine boat, “The Peace-Making 
Terror of the Seas.” ‘he great serial, 
“The King of Diamonds,” begins in this 


number, and there are excellent short’ 


stories by J. L. Harbour, Sara Ambler, 
and Gilbert Wilson. Beginning with the 
October number, Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster will cohduct her famous “Home 
Talks” exclusively for this magazine. 
Published by the Crowell Publishing 
Company, Springfield, O. One dollar a 
year; ten cents a copy. 

—An article on “Character in Hand- 
writing,’ as exemplified by President 
Roosevelt and Judge Alton B. Parker, 
gives the chief interest to the October 
Critic. The author, John Rexford, a 
well-known chirographical expert, has 
analyzed the reproductions accompanying 
his text, of a page of the “Blount Manu- 
scripts” of President Roosevelt, and the 
“Gold Standard” telegram of Judge Alton 
B. Parker. Miss Medlian Bower, an Eng- 
lish authoress, has written an interesting 
criticism of the American girl, entitled 
“The American Chloe.” Anna Warner 
contributes a satire on “Made to Order” 
stories; while the Laurence Hutton 
papers, and the article on “The Cost of 
Living in France,” by Miss Betham- 
Edwards, follow the September program. 
Also the Lounger this month is marked 
by a talk with Irving Bacheller, com- 
ments on H. B. Marriott Watson, and on 
the 42,000,000 word productivity of 
Colonel Prentiss Ingraham. Other im- 
portant articles are: “A Pilgrimage to 
Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village,’” by H. C. 
Shelley; “Anton Chekhov,” by Christian 
Brinton; “The Rossignol,” a French- 
Canadian song, with its music, arranged 
by William Henry Drummond; “Beards- 
ley as a Man of Letters,” by A. E. Gal- 
latin: “Our Best Society,” by ————; 
and “The Biblical Play,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
T. P. Hughes. 

—The serious article of the October St. 
Nicholas is the account, by George Ethel- 
bert Walsh, of “What a Lump of Coal 
Could Do.” He shows, with much inter- 
esting detail, how a laboring man could 
carry in his pocket enough potential en- 
ergy to perform all his tasks for several 
days; how the energy in one lump of 
coal would be sufficient to run an electric 
motor car full of passengers two and one- 
half miles at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, or carry a train of six ordinary cars 
and a heavy Pullman sleeper and dining- 
room car one-sixth of a mile at the rate 
of twenty-five miles an hour. F. B. 
Wickersham’s sketch of the life of Mme. 
Ronner, under title of “Pussy’s Friend,” 
is illustrated with reproductions of sev- 
eral of Mme. Ronner’s delightful cnt 
sketches. The number has plenty of 
short stories, pretty verses, and the al- 
ways interesting departments, 


—The war in the Hast is touched upon 
in two articles, an iliuminating anec- 
dotal paper on Admiral Togo, by one of 
his countrymen, Adachi Kinnosuke; the 
other an illustrated paper on “The Cos- 
sacks,” by David B. Macgowan. There is 
also a paper of ‘‘New Material Concern- 
ing the Lewis and Clark Expedition.” 
Mrs. Wharton’s papers on “Italian Villas 
and Their Gardens’ come to a conclusion 
with the consideration of the ‘Villas of 
Venetia” and “Genoese Villas.” Dr. 
Mitchell’s piquant narrative of “The 
Youth of Washington,” told in the form 
of an autobiography, also comes to a 
conclusion. A practical article by Pro- 
fessor John Bates Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on “The Real Dangers of the 
Trusts,” includes suggestions as to reme- 
dies, and is the fruit of long and intimate 
study on this subject. The fiction in- 
cludes the last installment but one of 
“The Sea-Wolf,” by Jack London, and 
seven short stories. Under ‘Topics of 
the Time” are editorials on ‘Candidates 
and the Plain Voter’ and “A Higher 
Standard of Public Manners.” - “In 
Lighter Vein’ contains a large variety 
of humorous material, including a series 
of drawings by Kenyon Cox, entitled 
“Mixed Beasts,” with verses by the 
author. 


—‘‘A Square Deal for Every man’—. 


twenty pages of epigrams culled from 
President Roosevelt’s state papers and 
public addresses—is the unique feature of 
the National Magazine for October. No- 
where else has Rooseveltism been so 
boiled down to its essences. “Senator 
Hoar at Home’”’ is a delightful, timely ac- 
count of a visit by Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford to the Grand Old Man of the United 
States senate. The special articles range 
from ‘‘Berlin’s Unique Printing Tele- 
graph’’ to Mr. Lane’s discussion of the 
Bible in the light of scientific inquiry, and 
from “Departing Guests,” an out-of-door 
paper, to “Beauties of the American 
Stage,’’—three portraits, with pithy bio- 
graphic sketches. “Behind the Veil in 
Russia” gives glimpses of the Russian 
capital in war time, and ‘Loyalty in 
Love and in War,” a Japanese story, dis- 
closes the springs of Japanese power in 
the vast conflict now raging in Man- 
churia. Frank Putnam discusses the na- 
tional campaign and the problem of 
Negro disfranchisement. Mr. Chapple 
discourses of the World’s Fair, of poli- 
tics, of the Grand Army encampment in 
Boston, and other public matters—his let- 
ter being lavishly illustrated with new 
and taking photographs. The fiction and 
poetry of the number are genuine and 
distinctly readable. Taken all in all, a 
warm and genial humanity alternates 
with a gay «nd spr’ghtly humor in the 
pages of the National for October—a 
magazine not wholly unworthy the dis- 
tinction which Mr. Blumenthal claims for 
it in his novel cover design—‘‘The Voice 
of the Nation.’ 


—Charles H. Caffin, the well-known art 
critic, has prepared a series of articles 
for young folks under the title ‘“‘How to 
Study Pictures,” which will be a feature 
of St. Nicholas Magazine during the com- 
ing year. A set of beautiful copies of the 
pictures selected by Mr. Caffin from the 
world’s masterpieces has been prepared 
especially for St. Nicholas, and will ac- 
company the articles. In each article Mr. 
Caffin will contrast the work of some 
great artist with that of another equally 
great, showing a single picture painted 
by each, and pointing out the likenesses 
and differences between the two pictures 
and the methods of the two painters. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


On Monday evening, October 10, the 
young American tragedienne, Miss Nance 
O’Neil, will begin an engagement of one 
week only at the Tremont. This brilliant 
tragedienne is so, firmly entrenched in the 
hearts of the Eoston theatre-goers that 
her engagement—like last season—could 
be extended indefinitely, but Miss O'Neil is 
booked for a three-months’ engagement at 
the Herald-square theatre, New York. 
The repertoire for the Tremont week will 
comprise “Magda,” ‘Fires of St. John,” 
“Hedda Gabler.” and a new  Siblical 


tragedy by Lhomas Bailey Aldrich, en- 
titled “Judith of Bethulia.” The opening 
play will he “Magda.” Mr. Aldrich’s play, 
which will he Miss O’Neil’s “piece de re- 
sistance’ this season, is based on the leg- 
end of “Judith and MHolofernes’ in 
the Apochrypha, and is a tragedy of 
great dramatic power and beauty of lan- 
guage. lt is in four acts and six scenes, 
and affords much opportunity fer great 
scenic and pictorial display, of which 
Manager Schoeftel has.taken every advan- 
tage. Miss O’Neil’s supporting company 
is of particular strength and general ex- 
cellence. Mr. Charles Dalton, for many 
years the particular star of ‘"The 
Sign of the Cross,” is the leading man 
The seat and box plan is now open. 


“PARSIFAL” IN ENGLISH. 


No event in recent years has excite’ 
more interest among music-lovers of New 
Engiand than the forthcoming perform- 
ances of “Parsifal’” in English, which 
Tlenry W. Savage’s company will give at 
the Tremont theatre in Boston, the weeks 
of October 17 and 24. Any one who would 
have said a few years ago that Americans 
would soon be able to hear the last and 
greatest of Waegner’s music-dramas, per- 
formed in Enelish, which is the only artis- 
tic form possible, would have been ad- 
judged insane. It is almost a year s'nce 
Mr. Savage began the work, and re- 
hearsals have heen going on constantly 
with a company composed of specially se- 
lected singers from America and Europe. 
The scenery and costumes have been 
made from Bayreuth models. The orches- 
tra is the result of scouring the country 
for good instrumentalists. ‘The conductors 
are young and enthusiastic musicians, who 
stand in the very front rank of their art 
in Germany. Neither time, expense, nor 
effort has been spared in the preparations 
to present this sacred music-drama in a 
manner worthy of its character. The 
time scheduled for the matinee perform- 
ances has se been arranged that it will be 
i to go to Boston at a comfortable 

our in the morning, and be back again 
well in time for dinner. Owing to the fact 
“Parsifal” is to be given absolutely without 
euts, hours have heen set for the begin- 
ning and ending of the acts which will be 
rigidly adhered to. The matinee per- 
formances will begin at 11 o’clock pre- 
cisely. The first act will end at 12.45 
when there will be an intermission of an 
hour and a quarter for luncheon, The 
second act beginning at 2 o’clock will end 
at 3, and the third act beginning at 3.15 
will end at 415. The scale of prices will 
be such as to put “Parsifal’’ within the 
reach of all classes. The entire lower 
floor will be $3; the entire first balcony $2; 
and the entire second ere 4 $1. The 
sale of seats will begin at the Tremont 
theatre box-office on Tuesday morning, 
October 11. 


KEITH’S. 


Annie Irish, the well-known actress. 
will be the featured attraction at Keith’s 
the week of October 10, appearing in a lit- 
tle sketch, called ‘“‘An Actress’ Christ- 
mas.”’ The novelty songsheet, with 
Martha Pulley as soloist, will be retained 
ancther six days, with a complete change 
of ballads und the introduction of some 
new speciglties. It is the best novelty 
that has been offered at Keith's for some 
time. Among the other entertainers 
scheduled to appear are Edgar Norton, the 
artistic actor who played the chappie 
parts in ‘‘The Prince of Filsen’’ and “The 
Toreador’; Clement DelLion, a_ skilful 
Wuropean manipulator of coins and bill- 
iard balls, this being his first appearance; 
Crane brothers, the inexpressibly funny 
‘“Mudtown Minstrels’; H. Fitzgerald, 
a quick character change artist, who pre- 
sents work a la Fregoli; the Milani trio. 
Italian street singers and musicians, and 
the marvelous Merrills, trick and comedy 
‘bicyclists. Mon. Germinal, said to be the 
greatest baritone vocalist who has ever 
been heard in the varieties, is underlined 
for the week of October 17, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ ency, 
LLEG 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NO 


CHOOL AND CO 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


UREAU. 
rite for application blank to-day. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


E ASTERN 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 


UPERINCTENDENTS 


We have about forty well recommended, college- 
bred ney teachers yet available for High Schooi or 
Academic positions. If in need of a Principal, 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shail be glad to submit credentials. State definitely 
your reqnirements and salary position will pay. 


ow Oentral Teachers’ Agency, ™ Siensger.’ Columbus, Ohio 


IN EMERCENCY 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenve, Beverly, Massach tt 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ONE DISADVANTAG of a recommendation agency occasionally manifests itself. On Sept. 2, 


1904, Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich., telegraphed us from St. Albans, 
Vt., that he would like to meet a seventh grade teacher in our office the next day. When he got here he 
found the teacher waiting. After talking with her a while he came to the desk and said, “I thought yoo 
would have more than one candidate.”—" We didn’t think it necessary; isn’t she good enough ?””—"*Oh, I 
shall take her, but I find there is another vaeancy and I thought a second candidate might do for that. 

He was on his way home and it was im- OF A the way. But he offered to meet her at De- 
possible to get asecond candidate to him on troit and we sent her on, still only & single 
candidate. He wrote Sept. 8: “I met Miss —— at Detroit yesterday, and have secured her for the year at 
#5 0. Asshe preferred not to go back she is now here and ready for work. I thank you much for your 
help in the emergency.” Of course another agency might have set candidates upon him at St. ENCY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and pri 
schools, and families. Advises parepts about schools. O. phat, Manager. 


occur frequently in 
UDDEN VACANCIES #22: 
during fa)l and win- 

ter months and 


must be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily located write ivr particulars. 


Some New Books. 


Ttie. 

Elements of Mechanical Drawing.......... 
The Frozen ode ves 
Source Book of Roman History........ 
A First Reader. 
First Part of Henry the Fourth.............++ Moor- 
Favorite Greek Myths. 
The Management and Training of Children......... 
The Art Literature Readers—Primer..............+ 
The Art Literature Readers—Book One............ 
Earth and (a Third Reader 
Readings in Roman History ( Vol.I.)... 

In the Days of 
Beauty through 
Physiology and Hygiene for Children..........--.. 
Bruneck’s Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy...........--- 
Makers of American History....-....... Chandler & 
Ear Training for Teacher and Pupil.............+-++ 
History of Negro Servitude in Illirois..........-+.+ 


Author. Publisher. . Price. 
Anthony D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.50 
Bass “ “ 
man([Ed.] ‘ «25 
Hyde “ “ “ “ 
Shearer Richardson, Smith & Co., N. Y. 1,50 
Grover Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. .30 
Stickney Ginn & Co., Boston. 40 
Robinson “ 1.50 
Jenks A. 8. Barnes & Co., N. Y, 1.00 
Eadie The University Publishing Co., N. Y. — 
Safford [Ed.} Henry Holt & Co., NY. 1.50 
Chitwood Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. — 
Alchin Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 1.00 
Harris A.C. McClurg & Uv., Chicago. 1.50 
Yeats Longmans, Green & Co., N, Y. 1.50 


Ainger The Macmillan Company, 


LINCOLN IMPROVEMENT PRIZES. 


Boys and girls in Greater New York 
high schools, or in high schools else- 
where, who have steadily improved in 
average scholarship tor the year 1903-4 
over the record attained in June, 1903, 
are invited to sena a postal card ad- 
dressed to Lincoln League, 473 Madison 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., with the follow- 
ing facts plainly stated: 1. Full name, 
division in course, and name of school 
attended. 2. Percentage in avérage 
scholarship for the three half-years end- 
ing June, 1903, January, 1904, June, 1904, 
in succession. 8. Name of paper in 
which this notice 1s seen. These cards 
must be received before the end of Octo- 
ber. The highest records of continuous 
improvement received will then be sub- 
mitted to the principals of the high 
schools represented, and, if the claims 
made are verified by the official records, 
checks for $5 will be forwarded to the 
most deserving, while honorable mention 
may be made of those who make at least 
live credits for continuous improvement, 
according to the rules of the Lincoln 
League. The latest circular issued by the 
league will be mailed to all boys or girls 
who submit their records as stated above. 
Three -hundred and twenty-five dollars 
have already been awarded in nine high 
schools of New York, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey. Announcement of the win- 
ners will be made before Thanksgiving 
through all papers known to have in- 
serted the above notice. 

_ At this time, when individual success 
in any athletic sport is recognized in 
every public way, while the tendency 
among educators is to abolisu percentages 
for scholarship, the attention of the 
thoughtful is called to three ideas: First, 
prizes for excellence in special subjects 
in early education inevitably tend to an 
unsymmetrical development of even the 
most brilliant scholars. Second, supe- 
riority over others often indicates a bet- 
ter start; improvement upon one’s own 
record sometimes promises a _. better 
finish. Third, recognition of improve- 
ment in average scholarship is recogni- 
‘ion of faithful work, and tends to de- 


crease the numver of tailures in our high 
schools, 


GOOD MAP FREE. 


Any rural or village school in New 
England can have a beautiful up-to-date 
map (40x55 inches) of the United States 


and her Island Possessions, free of cost, 
by sending to the New England office of 
the Wabash railroad company, 176 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. This is as good a 
map for school use as can be had at any 
price. Limiting this to rural and village 
schools is for the purpose of giving the 
maps to those not adequately supplied. 


The inauguration of William E. Hunt- 
ington, LL.D., as president of Boston 
University, will take place on Wednesday, 
October 26, at 10 a. m. in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Among the speakers 
will be Hon. John L. Bates, governor of 
Massachusetts, P. A. Collins, mayor of 
the city of Boston, Bishop Daniel A. 
Goodsell of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard University. 


VARIETIES. 


A young woman applicant for a school 
in a Kansas town was asked to answer 
the question: “What is your position 
upon whipping children?” And her reply 
was: “My usual position is on a chair, 
with the child held firmly across my knee, 
face downward.” She got the school. 


The daughter—‘“Archie says that in my 
new white satin I remind him of a yacht 
under full sail.” 

Her father—‘From my standpoint 
you’re more of a revenue cutter.”—May 
Woman’s Home Companion, 


4 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
heen used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


King’s Nonpareil pens at $1 a gross, 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or $5 a gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will 
be sent for six cents, which isn’t much 
money to try on an _ experiment. Mr. 
King is willing to risk his renutetion on 
the goods. Send to G. Franklin_ King, 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 111. 
ba E B ES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 


other States. For further information, call to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


otter better opportu- 

U I nities for aspiring 

teachers than any 

other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done op he J successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bid SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 
THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, Vn Boston, 
Recommends teachers honestly and effectively. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FIcKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
BOW 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sircce post 


and, Maine, recommends its members upon application direct from employers. Good positions for 1904, 
Send for circular, EOW 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn fe. tam se, | 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had #n unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for new illustrated manual. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


7 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


my EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Mornss, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 


VACANCIES. Copies of the Journal of Xducation 
tonchers heartily. dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St,, Boston 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Bo, G1 B, Oth NewYork. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND ‘TEACHERS 


Orrice or NEWSON & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL BooKS 


Dear’ Sirs: 


Eighteen East Seventeenth Street, New York, Oct. 5. 1904. 


Within the short period since their publication, “ Buehler’s Modern English Grammar” 
and “ Buehler & Hotchkiss’ Modern English Lessons,” either one or both, have been adopted 
in the following important cities and towns in Massachusetts, and in most instances used 
exclusively in the public schools: 


Abington Holyoke Natick 
Ashland Hopedale Newburyport 
Brockton Harvard Northampton 
Buckland Hadley Peabody 
Bridgewater Haydenville Pembroke 
Everett Hopkinton Raynham 
Easthampton Melrose. Sudbury 

E. Bridgewater Marblehead Stoneham 
Grafton Newton Saugus 


Wellesley 


Shelburne Falls 
Westfield 
Waltham 
Watertown 
Weymouth 
Whitinsville 
Wenham 

W. Springfield 
Worthington 


One or both books are also used exclusively in the following schools: 


North Adams Normal 


Framingham Normal 


Lowell Normal 
Salem Normal 


Bridgewater Normal 
Providence Normal 


A considerable number of other important cities have signified definitely their intention 
of adopting both books this season. 
In every case the books have been adopted upon the request of teachers and superin- 


tendents, rather than as a result of personal agency work. 


any other series you can mention? 
Examine the testimony of those who are using the books and you will be convinced of 
their superiority for class instruction, 
If you are not satisfied with your present text-books in Language and Grammar, is it not 
worth while to acquaint yourself with the above publications? | 


Very truly yours, 


NEWSON 


Is this record equalled by that of 


& COMPANY 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


GRADE COMPOSITION LESSONS. AA series of Language 
Lessons and Composition arranged according to the 
course of study in Greater New York public schools. 
In Three Parts. By Marcelia McKeon, assistant prin- 
cipal, Public School, No. 76, Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City. Parts I. and I]. each, 40 cents. Part 
III. in press. 


MODERN RHETORIC. A working text-book for Second- 
ary Schools. By George E. Merkley, Professor of 
English, Lehigh Preparatory School, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Price, $1.00. By mail, $1 10. 


BEOWULF. Translated from the Old English by 


NEWSON’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 


FRENCH DAILY LIFE. A Reader, giving in simple 


French information on the various topics of French 
Life, Manners and Institutions. A guide for the pupil 
as well as the traveler. Adapted by Walter Ripp- 
mann from Dr. Kron’s “ Le Petit Parisien,’ with am 
introduction by Walter H. Buell. Price, 75 cents; by 
mail, 80 cents. 


GERMAN 


I Based on the 
“ Hoelzel Pictures” of the Four Seasons. By S. 
Alge, S. Hamburger, and Walter ltippman, with an in- 
troduction by Walter H. Buell. Price, 60 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 


Chauncey B. Tinker, M. A., Associate in English at NEWSON’S GERMAN READER. By S. Alge and Walter 


mie Mawr College. 12mo. cloth, 158 pages. Price, 
1.00, 


FRENCH 


NEWSON’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Based onthe “Hoel- 
zel Pictures” of the Four Seasons. By S. Alge and 
Walter Kippmann, with an introduction by Walter H. 
Buell. Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


NEWSON’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. Alge and 
Walter Rippmann, with introduction by Walter H. 
Buell. Price, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents 


HOLZEL’S WALL PICTURES. 


Rippman, with an introduction by Walter H. Buell. 
Price, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


GERMAN DAILY LIFE. A Reader, giving in simple 


German information on the various topics of German 
Life, Manners, and Institutions. By Dr. R. Kron, 
auther of “French Daily Life,” with an introduction 
by Walter H. Buell. Price, 75 cents; by mail, 80 
cents. 


Six numbers, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, City, Home, size 35x55 
inches. Half mounted, each, $2.00. Mounted on 
cloth, each, $2.50. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


RICHARD WAGNER’S RHEINGOLD. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Richard A. von Minckwitz. 
Portrait of Wagner. Illustrations, pictorial and musi- 
cal. Cloth, 75 cents. 


WRITING BOOKS 

ELECTIVE SYSTEM OF MODERN WRITING BOOKS. By 
Mrs. H. D. Abbott. Short Course. Books A and B; 
per dozen, 72 cents. Vertical Series. Six books; per 
dozen, 84 cents, Medial Series. Six Books; per 
dozen, 84 cents. 

ELECTIVE SPELLING BLANKS. By Mrs. H. D. Abbott. 
Book I. Vertical. Per dozen, 60 cents. Book II. 
Medial. Per dozen, 60 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SCHOOL AND HOME SEWING. A complete manual of 
sewing for classroom instruction and home practice. 
By Miss Frances A. Patton, Instructor in Sewing in 
the Philadelphia Normal School, Teachers’ edition, 
60 cents. Pupils’ edition, 50 cents. 

BLOSSOM HOSTS AND INSECT GUESTS. How the Heath 
Family, the Bluets, the Figworts, the Orchids, and 
similar Wild Flowers welcome the Bee, the Fly, the 
Wasp, the Moth, and other Faithful Insects. By Wil- 


liam Hamilton Gibson. Edited by Eleanor E. Davie. 


Illustrated by the author. Cloth, price, 80 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 


18 East Seventeenth St., New York 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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